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[ BY AUGUSTE LAUZEL. ] 


Translated from the Revue des deux Mondes, 


The life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, by his son Edmwnd 
Quincy, Boston. ° 


It. seems given the French to understand the workings, and to 
prophesy the tendencies of American institutions. De Tocqueville, 
has long been a standard work on this subject, and now M. Lauzel, 
comes to offer reflections, of an equally philosophical character. 
They concur with views which have been advanced in this periodi- 
cal, and coming from a foreigner, will be entitled to especial consid- 
eration. M. Lauzel, notes that change in the constitutional relations 
between the American people, and the government, which perhaps, 
many of our statesmen set too near the stage toobserve, The polit- 
ical perspective seems, however, very well adjusted to the great dis- 
tance of France-—and to our own, Wecommend the views of M. 
Lauzel, to those of our Southern statesmen, who seem to think that 
wars,with an immigration which controls the federal elections, means 
nothing, but that the ipse dixit of Mr. Madison is as potent now 
as in the days of Danic! Webster and John Marshall. We proceed 
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to give the opinion of M. Lauzel, which will be entitled to cousidera- 
tion at the hands of all Southern readers. He tells them that Josiah 
Quincy, was the last of the Federalists,and some other Frenchman will 
assure them with equal truth that they have seen the last of th® 
“Democrats.” The era of the majority is upon us. The tiara is 
upon the infallible majority. The minority is a rebel. Let the 


South resolve itself into theymaterial maj z 2 it 1tT the 
pawer of wealth aud numbefs, and so id e hes ‘share of power 


under the new dispensation We will detain the reader no longer 
in the ante chamber, but admit-him at once-to the discourse of M. 


Lauzel. [Ep. Rev. 


We must plunge into the darkness of history, of phiiology, of 
ethnography, to find the origin of /Baropean society; there is no need 
to search very far back to learn that of the new society which has 
formed itself in the United States. One may witness there, as if 
by the experience of ages, the formation not merely of a people, 
but as it may be said of a race of mankind, for it is indeed, a race 
which creates itself on this new continent. Physical and moral 
traits are there submitted to a veritable metaphorphosis. It may be 
there seen in what manner societies have formed themselves in a 
new medium; in what manner principles and ideas concur with the 
climate and surrounding circumstances to temper the human clay. 
When we observe the United States, we find'a spirit perfectly orig- 
inal. It is neither that of the Anglo Saxon nor of the Latin races, 
but has taken something from each. From the first its energy, its 
mania for justice, its power of prejudice, perseverance; from the 
second its general ideas and theories, contempt of fiction, impa- 
tience of possession, an irrepressible activity of quickness and 
promptitude which displays itself in every thing and stops at noth- 
ing. Had they remained subject to the crown of England, the Amer- 
ican colonies, would have remained, without doubt, that which the 
Australian colonies are at ‘his day, a country extens:ve without 
grandeur, living a life reflected from the civilization of others, but 
not original, without art, literature, or invention. An agent’ of civy- 
ilization as yet, gross and material. . The revolution’ broke up the 
old traditions, the despised provinces became a nativa, and the 
seeds of the French revolution, fell as new seed upon the teeming 
soil, From the commencement of this war the parties concealed 
under the names which divided them the attraction and tendencies 
of the French and English nations. This strife was especially active 
in those States which still preserved the name of “old England,” and 
in Virginia, which called itself proudly “the Old Dominion.” In 
the midst of the war against England, there were hearis which pre- 
served for that distant country, which Hawthorne has 8» well catled 
“the old Home,” an unacknowledged affection, a secret attachment, 
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a silent admiration. These roots which penetrate the centers of our 
existence may not be torn up by a single effort. 

The impressive pictures of history, the charms ofa rich literature, 
religious emotions and traditions,all these canuot be obliterated from 
the memory, and from the soul,as so much dust. The Federalists pre- 
served this deposit of the past. They remained English in spite of 
themselves. In the midst of the brilliant gentlemen of the French 
school, Washington remained simply “a gentleman.” The hauteur 
of the Federalists repulsed the ideal philosophy of the Democrats. 
Theie foreign maxims, their liberal doctrines, were deemed to vision- 
ary, too vague, too plausible, and far too accomodating, One of 
them of whom we shall treat in this article, laughed at “the asses 
milk” of philanthrophy, The love of liberty ruled among the Fed. 
eralists. The love of equality among the Democrats, The first had 
all the formality, the discontent, the contempt for popularity of all 
old parties. The second, the confusion and breadth of aspiration, 
the confident progress and the intolerance of new parties, The 
instinct of aristocracy, much more firmly rooted in the Anglo 
Saxon race than that of monarchy, does not yield very suddenly to 
the democratic spirit. It maintained itself for a long time in the 
social recesses of Virginia—in the old Universities, in the Episcopal 
churches, in the courts, and even in the counting rooms of the rich 
merchants of the Northern States, ' 

Washington and Jefferson remain as historical types of these 
two hostile sentiments from which time and events have deduced 
slowly the genius of modern Americans. Singular mixture of bold- 
ness and caution, of enthusiasm and good sense, of generousity and 
of calculation. These great figures are so distinctly traced, that 
there remains nothing of description necessary. € propose to 
speak here of another American whose renown may not have spread 
beyond the bounds of the United States, but which occupies in his 
own country an important position. Josiah Quincy, was, it may be 
said, the last of the Federalists. His long career which began with 
the American Republic, and extended to the year 1864, embraced 
almost a century. He mixed with three generations of statesmen; 
he took a part,sometimes very important, and always positive, in the 
events which prepared the grand deyelopment of the United States, 
and in new America, remains as an American of the old type. It is 
especially in this character that he interests us. The life of Josiah 
Quincy has been prepared wth spirit, but not without prudence, by 
his son, Edmund Quincy. The work is not written in that tone of 
inane adulation, and without qualification, which is the fault of almost 
all biographers. Without departing for a moment from the respect 
due to the paternal memory, the author shows that he has not ac- 
cepted the inheritance of passions which would be to-day superan- 
nuated, Undoubtedly the spirit of aristocracy ‘and democracy, 
which were as the foundation, and the soul of the first American 
parties, still dispute for the existing generation. The Republicans 

and Democrats of our day are truly the legitimate descendants ot 
the Federalists, and of the partisans of Jefferson, but on both sides 
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what changes have taken place. How every thing has been trans- 
formed! What conflicts have been forgotten, and what new conflicts 
have sprung up! Mr. Edmund Quincy, the son of the old Federal- 
ist, bas enrolled himself amongst the foremost of the valiant army 
of abolitionists. It may not be that the sons follow blindly in the 
footsteps of their fathers, In free countries, public life has such im- 
pulses that one might almost say such that intensity, the tasks 
change more quickly than the workmen. Josiah Quincy had seen in 
their birth oad growth, those magnificent problems which eould not 
be solved except in the late civil war. It was the honor of bis life, 
to have always foreseen clearly, and denounced with courage the 
dangers of slavery. Placed as between two worlds; and between two 
periods so different—between the America of Washington, and that of 
Lincoln, he loved to unroll for himself the whole history of the Uni- 
ted States. Vanquished with her Federalists, he applauded the tri- 
umph of the abolitionists, and lived long enough to see the new 
Union born. 

In 1774, a young advocate of Boston, descended from a family 
long established, in New England, visited England to re establish 
his impaired health. He wished moreover, to aid those who sus- 
tained in the English Parliatoent, the cause of the colonies. He 
associated himself, undeniably with the Whigs, and Franklin wrote 
respecting him, in 1775: “It is a great pity that the strength of his 
body does not equal the vigor cf bis spirit.” The political confi- 
dence with which he was at once entrusted, became so important, that 
he departed for America in the midst of winter, his disease was ag- 
gravated by the voyage, and on the 16th of April, he breathed his 
last, in sight, almost, of the coast of the United States. He said 
very often before his death, that he would die content, if he could 
only talk one hour with Adams or Warren. Two months after, his 
friend Warren, fell at Bunker Hill. His name remains associated 
with that of Quincy, who died at the age of thirty-one, the victim 
less illustrious, but as courageous, of an ardent patriotism. His 
father, Colonel Quincy, returned during the war to Braintree, one of 
the villages built on the rocky coast of Massawhusetts. At the mo- 
ment when the debarcation of the English troops was expected, dur- 
ing the seige of Boston, the family of Colonel Quincy sought refuge 
more than once on the farm of Adams, situated a little father. from 
the sea, at the foot of Penu’s Hill. The widow of Josiah Quincy 
had not remained at Braintree with her father-in-law, but had at the 
beginning of the troubles, withdrawn herself and child to her own 
family. The death of ber husband had increased her sorrows, and 
had given her patriotism,already intense, something more stern, and 
if we may use the term, more Roman. She reared in the most hardy 
manner, her little boy, in whom she had concentratéd all her affec- 
tions. At the tender age of three years, he was taken from his 
warm bed, winter and summer, and doused three times in pump 
water. Mrs. Quincy, employed every means to strengthen the con- 
stitution of her son, she sought at the same time to develop in his 
soul the most heroic sentiments. She constantly reminded him of 
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the premature death of his father, his sad voyage, his death in sight 
of port, and excited bis infantile wrath against England. She made 
him constantly repeat, in the language of Pope, the touching adieu 
of Andromache and Hector. 

At six years of age, they sent him to the Academy of Andover. 
This institution had been founded by Mr. Phillips, the grandfather 
of Mrs. Quincy, and by other members of her family. The Phillips’ 
made it a duty to send their children there. Besides, the little Josiah 
mischievous, and troublesome, began to annoy his grandfather, an 
old man, very stern, and without much consideration for the vaga- 
ries of childhood. At Andover the little scholar found himself, on 
his arrival, seated alongside of a scholar thirty years old, This 
singular comrade was named Cutts, he had been a surgeon in the 
army, and had amputated well, or ill, a number oflegs and arms, but 
he was conscientious in his ignorance, and had decided to resign 
his commission, and take his seat upon the benches of Andover, 
where he remained two years. The Principal of the Academy was 
at that time, '.e Rev. Eliphalet Pearson. The discipline was very 
strict, and the pupils passed half their time in learning by heart a 
grammar called “Cheevers Accidents,” a book of which they did 
not comprehend one word, The hatred of Quiacy for latin, which 
had been rendered wore obstinate by these studies, did not cease 
until he had encountered Cwsar and Virgil. Ue remained six years 
at Andover, boarding with the minister of the parish, Mr, Jonathan 
French, a brave man, an old sergeant during the war, whose family 
augmented its number every year. 

Aunt Richards was an important heroine in this household, she 
took care of the children, by whom she was greatly beloved. The 
fare was simple. The minister alone eat white bread, because that 
of a darker quality, eaten by the rest of the family, because of the 
scarcity of grain, made him sick and prevented him from preaching. 
The children took their inkstands to church twice every Sunday, 
and were required to take notes during the sermons. So that the 
Sabbath upun which all recreation was forbidden, became the most 
formidable day of the week. Politics mingled with all their amusc- 
ments. They had made a rule that any player who did not obtain 
thirteen “federal marks” would be counted out. 

At fourteen years of age Quincy went to complete his studies at 
the University of Cambridge, near Boston. He there passed four 
years, learning Greek, Latin, rhetoric, logic, metaphysics and a little 
mathematics. In 1790 he took the degree of Bache or of Arts, and 
returned to his mothers home at Boston, to study law. His most 
intimate friend was Dennie, who established himself as an advocate 
at Charleston, in New Hampshire. Dennie had taste for nothing 
except literature. The visit of his first client who interrupted his 
studies, caused him such annoyance, that from that moment he 
adopted the custom of locking his office door. It was obvious that 
he would not long continue in the profession of the law. In 1800, 
he founded at Philadelphia, a magazine called the “Portfolio,” in 
which Quincy published some very satirical and piquant letters, 
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signed “Climenole.” . (It is the name given in the voyage of Gulli- 
ver, to those whose duty it is te arakes te inhabitants of Laputa. 
from their scientific reveries.) But Quincy did not sacrifice very 
long to the grace of literature, and very soon politics absorbed his 
intellect entirely. He had been admitted to the bar in 1793, and 
commenced his practice before the courts in Boston. This celebrated ° 
city had then but 18,000 inhabitants. Its three hills were ‘still cul- 
tivated as gardens. The commons, that beautiful park, which even 
progress has respected, and whichis surrounded at this date with 
splendid streets, was then traly free soil, and free pasturage. Nev- 
ertheless this city so quiet and so provincial, was already the cen- 
ter of intellectual activity, and the principal political city in the 
Union. The old Puritan had thawed a little. The young advocate 
nevertheless was in time to see arrested upon the stage, by order of 
Governor Hencock, some unhappy actors who had the temerity to 
open a theater in Boston. He aided himself to repeal the barbarous 
law which interdicted all theatical representations, 

The Constitution of the United States had been adopted, 
the French revolution had exploded, and the parties of America, 
enflamed with the passions which then filled the world, commenced 
to divide among themselves upon the principles which had _ trans- 
formed the two continents,certainly,no one in America denied the sov- 
ereignty of the people, but those politicians who. had least confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the people, and who were the most complete- 
ly convinced of the ‘authority of government, set themselves to 
organize in the bosom of a democracy those antagonist forces which 
constitute the equilibrium of the old English Constitution. They 
desired to oppose to the will of the multitude, am executive power 
armed with a powerful prerogative, and to the sovereignty of num- 
bers, that of the States. ‘The Democrats on the contrary, less theo- 
retical, more greedy of national grandeur, more confident. in the 
people, wished to embarrass the exercise of their will as little.as 
possibl.:, They feared for the new unity, if they should accord to the 
several States constitutional privileges too numerous or too, import- 
ant. The first without acknowledging it, regarded the English 
constitution as a model, the second, who were not werely the ene- 
mies, but the despisers of England, embraced with zeal the ideas of 
the French revolution, By his education at the University, by the 
opinions of his family, by the seatiments which he had contracted in 
the society of Boston, at all times aristocratic and intolerant—Quin- 
cy joined himself naturally on the side of the Federalists, He 
espoused their cause with the logical aoe which marked his 
temperamént. He made a voyage to New,, York, to become ac- 


quainted with Alexander Hamilton, who was then the soul of his 
party. The conversation at lhe'table of Hamilton, fell one evening 
on Aaron Burr. Quiucy inquired of. Hamilton if Burr was a man of 
great taletits ? “No,” replied the latter—“his genius is brilliant. 
but without depth, it is incapable of large views or of continua) 
effort,” but added he, describing with his finger, a circle around his 
head, “he has an ambition which cannot be satisfied until he shall be 
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crowned with a diadem.” . The contempt for Burr openly expressed 
by Hamilton, contributed, without doubt, to.exasperate the latter, 
04 to bring about the duel in- which the great Federalist lost bis 
At Philadelphia, Quiucy.placed himself at once in relations with 
Vice-President Adams. He met Talleyrand, then,in exile.. The 
old Bishop of Autun andfuture Prince of Benevento, was not appa- - 
rently very well pleased with ‘‘the city of brotherly, love.” He re- 
marked to a.lady who commended the balls given im; Philadelphia-— 
“Yes; the Americans are an hospitable and a ma imous people, 
but their luxury is frightful!” It remained for Q = to 
acquainted with President Washington. He was soon after pre- 
sented, . The President had at this time retained one ‘court custom, 
no one was admitted unlesstintroduced by a member of the Cabinet. 
Twice a month Washingtowhad a levee ; he received visitors in the 
costame, as represented by Stuart, dressed in French. style, lace 
frill, small clothes and'stockings of silk... When the guests. had 
saluted the President, they satin.a circle around the drawimg room. 
The President. passed around.and addressed a few words to each 
person, Quincy bas given this description ef this ,illustrious gen- 
eral, “a little stiff, of formel manners, and by no meana, at. his ease 
among strangers, He hed theair ot a country gentleman, little ac- 
customed to the usages of society, he was-perfectly polite, but with- 
out facility in,the usual.rcun of conversation, without. grace either 
in hie walk or movements.” 
Quincy assumed at once his plage among the Federalists,. The 
treaty of commerce, with England, concluded by Jay; .the impru- 
dence of citizen Adet, the-envey of the Directory, the insolent pre- 
tensions of the British navy, furnished abundant.a!iment for. the 
passions of party, Historical events..involved Quincy in ‘politics. 
The United States were as: bebween the hammer ‘and. anvil of. Eng- 
land and France. Talleyrand taught on, his return te France that 
the United States could be treated with as little eonsideration, as 
Venice or Genoa; so the Direetery spared the new Republic, no in- 
dignity... Euraged with the triumph of the Federal. party, which 
had succeeded in electing Adems,, President, the French govern- 
ment seized , and confiscated, American vessels under the slightest 
pretexts, and.constantly accused the United States of violating its 
neutrality, It decreed that all Americans taken on board English 
vessels should be treated as pirates, notwithstanding they might de- 
clare that they had been impressed. It imposed on the commerce 
of the United States the most embarrassing conditions, and. rendered 
their neutrality as difficult and. perilous as possible. President 
Adams sent to Paris, Pinckney, Marshall and Gerry,to attempt some 
arrangement.with the Directory, Kvery overture was repulsed, and 
the two republics were on the eve of coming to arms. It was in the 
midst of this excitement that Quincy was nominated for Congress by 
the Federal party, in November, 1800. He,.was then twenty eight 
years of age. He obtained a majority in Boston, but was beaten by 
the vote of the neighboring towns. This defeat of the Federal party 
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in their citadel city was occasioned by Sark. 4 dissensions, The party 
of Hamilton desired war with France, hatred of revolutionary 
excesses and for sympathy with England. Adams, raised to power 
by his party, considered himself less as an instument to carry out its 
views than as an umpire, and representative of the nation. He had 
the uncommon on to resist his friends. He did not fear to 
to the last limit, condescensions towards the Directory of 
rance, and had by his moderation, extorted from M. Talleyrand a 
promise that the new American Minister should receive the honors 
due to his s n, ; ' 

Very soon the Federalists began to regard the President of their 
choice as a traitor, and from that moment began the decomposition 
of a political school which had up to that date held power and 
played the leading part in American affairs. The historian cannot 
blame Adams for having sought by all ible means to avoid 
war with a power which had very recently lent such a generous 
support to the United States, and had aided them to conquer the 
war of Independence. He still res’ France, although her gov- 
ernment had ceased to be respectable. His moderation preserved 
America from a contest which nothing eould have rendered glorious. 

*“The divisions of the Federalists prepared the way for the accession 
of the Democrats, whe triumphed in 1801, by carrying Jefferson to 
the Presidential chair. Quincy entered in 1804 into the Senate of the 
State of Massachusetts; he remained there only a very short time, 
and the same year he was named deputy to Con . At the moment 
when Quincy entered into the great politics, his party was in com- 
plete disarray. The Federalists had only seven votes in the Senate, 
including that of John Quincy Adams, who was soon retire to from 
the scene,—and only twenty-five in the House of Representatives. 
The Democratic tide had ascended with and unheard of rapidity. 
The partisans of Jefferson triumphed at the victories of Napoleon, 
then iu the apogee of his glory, and whom by a strange illusion they 
regarded always as the representative of the Freneh Revolution. ‘Ihe 
latter had sold, in 1808, Louisiana to the United States, and as the 
result of this acquisition the American republic found itself almost 
in a state of hostility with Spain, who did not consent to see the 
French dispose thus of a pessession that she (Spain)had lost so short 
a time before. Neutral commerce had enriched the United States 
until 1805; the American marine had transported during the war all 
the — of the French, Dutch, and Spanish colonies; but the 
English government saw with jealousy this rival marine develop, 
and the courts of admiralty began to exercise with a provoking rigor 
the rights of belligerents. On all sides dangers were arising; for 
France and Spain, in spite of the advantages which the neutrality of 
the United States assured them, disturbed its commerce and did not 
always resist the temptation of seizing, under the futile pretexts, 
the rich ships which traveled the seas under the star-spangled flag. 

Jefferson pointed out those dangere in his message in 1805, but, 





* Extracted from Every Saturday. 
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faithful to the doctrines of his party, which had always shown itself 
systematically hostile to armaments, he only asked the permission 
to build a few gun-boats for the eventual defense of the coast, and to 
put a little in order the organization of the militia. In spite of their 
English sympathies, the Federalists took in the discussions of the 
Chambers a more martial attitude, On his arrival in Washington, 
we see Quincy criticising in his correspondence the feebleness of 
Jefferson. His letters breathe a profound animosity against this 
great man,—a sort of instinctive antipathy, strengthened by political 
passion. He wrote, speaking of him, “As soon as be entered inte 
the cabinet of Washington, as Secretary of State, Jefferson began 
his insidious attacks against the chiefs of the federa! party, particu- 
larly against Adams and Hamilton. He treated all the Federalists 
as ‘lories, enemies of the repnblic, English partisans, and accused 
them of wishing to change the federal government into,a monarchy 
er I came to Washington abhorring the character of Jefferson. 
I refused several invitations to the White House; these refusals, as 
well as my conduct in Congress, gave Mr. Jefferson to understand 
that I had no desire for those invitations to be repeated.” 

The ill temper which breathes in these lines drew Quincy near to 
John Randolph, a Virginian Tory of singular violence and very great 
talent, as much, at least, as wonld permit the unaffected contempt 
which the latter professed for all that came from the North and- New 
England. Kandolph respected in Quincy a pride as intractable as 
his own. He was accustomed: to go to the House in breeches ang 
top-boots, with his riding-coat and his whip. His fantastic, easy, 
impassioned eloquence rendered him very formidable; but he never 
knew how to discipline himself, and, having it? view only the inter- 
est of Virginia, he never became the soul of* a great national party, 
At the moment when Quincy entered the House, Randolph was lead- 
ing a fraction of malcontents who believed they had reason to com- 
plain of Jefferson. Le was thus the ally of the Federalists‘ who, on 
account of their weaknsss, had been obliged to recognize him as the 
chief of the opposition. ' 

The speeches of Quincy on the questions raised by the policy of 
Jefferson are very remarkable, They have a close-spun woof, a 
powerful logic, a choice of words, and a nobleness which, however, 
never go so far as rhetoric. He does not fear to tell his truths to 
the American people. “We are only a young’ nation. All our 
national existence has been only an uninterrupted series of prosper- 
ities. The miseries of the Revolution were only the throes of child- 
birth. Let us fear lest we be made giddy by our good fortune, and 
attribute it to our wisdom, rather than to the course of events and 
the force of circumstances on which we had no influence.” He had 
no difficulty in demonstrating how the isolation of the United States 
and the rnin of the American marine would be fatal, how a nation 
would deceive itself on its relative importance when it believed its 
commerce or its existence were of supreme importance for the uni- 
verse. He pleasantly compared America, voluntarily interrupting 
ite relations with the rest of the world, to an individual who would 
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think to revenge himself on his enemies by ceasing to speak. Every 
time that he pleaded for commerce, it may be seen that he was 
thinking of his brave Massachusetts sailors. His eloquence then 
took a certain severe and familiar flavor; he jested agrecable at the 
idyls of deputies who spoke only of agriculture, field life, flocks, and 
went so far as to regret that the United States had harbors and 
vessels. He spoke to these Theocrites of a new species of men 
accustomed to live on the sea, to care for no other sheep but those 
which were kepton the deck of a vessel to be eaten, to regard the 
earth only as a refuge against the storm; but in general his irony 
was rather tragic. All his speeches have a noble and chiding tone; 
never had the lofty reason, the rather stiff and pedantic wisdom of 
the Federalists found a more complete expression. 

One incident will show clearly Quincy’s character. General Benja- 
min Lincoln had been named by Washington collectur of the port of 
Boston. Old and infirm, he offered Jefferson bis resignation in 1806. 
This resignation was not accepted; Jeflerson wished to let two years 
pass, in order to dispose of this place in favor of Gencral Dearborn 
at the expiration of his ministerial career. Quincy denounced this 
combination before Congress, accused Jefferson of favoritism, and 
demanded an inquiry which was to precede the impeachment of the 
President. This motion obtained only one vote, which was his own; 
but the object he had in view was gained. The resignation of Gen- 
eral Lincoln was accepted, and his successor immediately appointed. 
Attacks so personal exasperated the Democrats more than constitu- 
tional discussions. From this epoch, besides, the violence of poli- 
tical passions and the insolence of the Southerners, who considered 
themselves masters at Washivgton, rendered their stay at the capital 
little agreeable to the Northern members. “It is impossible,” wrote 
Quincy, later on, “te imagine in what isolation and in what desola- 
tion of mind | passed those wo years.” Far from his family, separated 
from all his friends, he had only a few intimates, Conversation turned 
in every place on politics, the debates in the Chambers, which he 
would have liked for a moment toforget. There were at Warhington 
only slave-holders and officials. The relations of Quincy with the 
friends of the administration were polite but frigid. The leaders of 
of the Democratic party were violent men, of insolent manners, arro- 
gant always ready for insult and provocation,—planters accustomed 
to be obeyed at a sign; orators from the West, half savage and 
without culture; village lawyers used to the coarse language of elec- 
toral assemblies, people ready for everything, who made the proud 
Virginia Randolph say: These gentlemen of the North think they 
can govern us with our black slaves, but we will govern them with 
their white slaves.” 

A warlike and anti-Britannic fraction had formed itself in the De mo- 
cratic party. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, was its active and restless 
chief. To exercise more influence he had left the Senate, and at the 
end of 1811 he had been carried to the presidency of the House of 
Representatives. The moderate Democrats, although nourishing 
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sentiments very hostile to England, recoiled yet before the idea of 
war, and remained attached to the system inaugurated by Jefferson. 
Embargo and non-intercourse had not, however, drawn any concession 
from England, and had completely ruined American commerce. The 
ardent emocrats, led by Clay and by Calhoun, had only ill-disguised 
contempt for the philanthropic and pacific theories of Jefferson, and 
were preparing the public mind for war Pablic opinion sustained 
them, and advanced slowly to the supreme power this new party 
which was to reign until the accession of the Republican party. 
Before these new adversaries—young, eloquent, full of ardor, ser- 
vants of the administration, but haughty servants ready to become 
masters—the embarrassment of the Federalists was great. The fear 
of war with England blinded them to such a point as to make them 
forget their old principles. | In all time they had made themselves a 
boast of demanding a powerful military marine; now that Clay and 
Calhoun spoke of restoring the American marine, they grew alarmed 
at these projects) They had proudly demanded that the merchant 
navy should arm and defend itself on the seas; but they became sin- 
gularly cold when their adversaries adopted this proposition. This 
justice must be rendered Quincy, that he remained faithful in these 
circumstances tu the ideas which he had many times defended in 
Congress against the Democrats. He incurred the disgrace of some 
of his friends by voting for the increase of the federal navy, and for 
the laws which permitted the president to raise volunteers, and to 
put in order all the ships which were worth being repaired. Le 
wrote then that Federalists, in abandoning the views of Washington, 
who had always wished his country to have a snfficient proiection 
lost “their national character.” The 25th January, 1812, Quincy, 
acting this time in concert with Calhoun, showed to Congress the 
necessity of increasing the navy and of preparing for a struggle 
which might become necessary. This discourse, animated by a 
Lroad and patriotic spirit, carried away the entire Congress, and 
n-arked for Quincy the only day of true popularity that he had ever 
had at Washington. His correspondence shows him at this moment 
retained by a sentiment of honor in the Federalist party, but dis- 
gnated with their faults, their inconsistencies, and their weaknesses. 
Some of his old friends distrusted him. He was no longer English 
enough to please them. He had always had for England a real sym- 
pathy; but he said, ‘The Exvglish regard us as a strange nation; we 
must regard ther. in the same light.” 

War was apprvaching. Clay was the soul of the war party. Bold, 
presumption, ambitious, he had still the rude and uncultured elo- 
quence of the courts of Kentucky, and had not yet that purity of lan- 
guage and those studied forms which he acquired later from the con- 
tact and in the familiarity of cultivated men. His wuthority was not 
the less well established at that time, and no one had a greater share 
in the struggle which decided the war in 1812 between the United 
States and England. Madison resisted still; he had trhough obses- 
sion, obtained from his Ministers that a new embargo should be tried, 
limited to sixty days, before coming to the last extremity. Quincy, 
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secretly informed by Calhoun, immediately despatched a messenger 
to Boston to carry the important news. ‘The merchants of this town 
were, owning to his zeal, informed before those of Baltimore; they 
hastened to load their ships and send them out to sea before the fatal 
term when the harbors would be closed. In spite of the service 
which Quincy rendered the commerce of Boston, the Federalists of 
Massachusetts, partisans of peace at any price, blamed severely the 
attitude which Quincy had taken in Congress. They broke out 
against their Representative in reproaches which wounded deeply 
his haughty susceptibility; they accused him of sacrificing his party 
and of treating secretly with his administration. Quincy was too 
sensible to these attacks, and it was at this moment that he took the 
resolution of leaving Congress and renouncing public affairs. This 
premeditated abdication shows clearly that there was in hima ground- 
work of weakness under such firm and vigorous externals, for the 
intermediary position he had taken between the Democrats and his 
own friends assured him an importance which would have increased, 
ifhe had had more constancy. The enemy of war, but ready to 
make it for the honor an independence of the United States, without 
hatred against England, but resolved to resist unjust pretensions, 
he represented at this moment the true interest of his country. 

On his going back to Massachusetts, Quincy did not cease to 
occupy himself with public affairs; a short time after his return from 
Washington, he denounced with vigor the perils which slavery made 
the Union incur, and the privileges which the South had assured 
itself through the representation of the blacks in Congress. He 
showed the new States governing the old, influence of emigrants 
carrying it over tliat of natives. He warned Massachusetts that its 
sufferings and its misfortunes had a deeper cause than the «embargo 
and war, that the return of peace would not put an end to them. 
Never would its prosperity be assured as long as the South was per- 
mitted to carve out unceasingly new States on the map of America 
and to reiga as master at Washington, Quincy, resolved not to 
return to Congress, had himself named Serator at Boston; ind after 
filling this office for some time, he did not disdain to descend from 
the upper chamber of this State to the chamber of Representatives. 
His political action remained confined within the discussion of local 
affairs; but in a federation, and it may even be said in every free 
couatry, the patriotism of statesmen does not always seek the full 
light of the political center, and remains without effort in the penum- 
bra of provincial or municipal life. It may, however, be regretted 
that Quincy was so modest; he would, without doubt, have rendered 
greater service at Washington than at Boston. His obstinacy and 
his natural haughtiness would have bent eventually in the struggle 
of high politics, and he would have gained in daily combats with 
adversaries worthy orhim that tolerance and breadth which are 
necessary to the statesman. At Boston he buried himself more and 
more in contempt for his adversaries, in a discontent without indul- 
gence becanuse.it was without hope. Soon local politics even became 
a burden to him, and he at length withdrew altogether from political 
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affairs to accept, in 1829, the presidency of the University of Cam- 
bridge. He suited admirably this office, and applied himself in the 
government of some hundreds students of with as much seriousness 
and conscientiousness as he would have done to the government of 
the United States. He had levees, asif he had been at the White 
House. He pronounced addresges which were read in all the Union, 
and even in England, but did not disdain, however, the smallest 
details of university administration; he wrote the history of Harvard 
College, and founded a law school, and the Observatory, already 
celebrated by the discoveries of the Bonds; he did not resign his 
function till 1845. when he surrendered them to Mr. Everett, who 
returned from England, where he had been Minister for the United 


States. 

For a long time Quincy had marked the approach of the formida. 
ble crisis which was to precipitate the United States into cival war. 
He was so weary of the denomination of the South, that he awaited 
the terrible event with a manly-resignation. “Blood will flow,” lie 
wrote in his private letter. Atter the nomination of Lincoln, which 
he approved unreservedly, and the attack on Fort Sumter, he 
announced that the war could only terminate by the abolition of 
slavery. He lived long enough to foresee the victory of the Union; 
he wrote, a short time before his death, to Lincoln: “All compromise 
is impossible. Peace on any other basis than emancipation would 
be the creation of two inimical nations, both warlike, both necessarily 
hestile. Could we leave a more crucl legacy to posterity?” He died 
on the 30th June, 1864, aged ninety-two years, without having lost 
any of his mental faculties, surrounded by his daughters, as tran- 
quilly as a child going to sleep. Surviving a party which during a 
glorious period had balanced the fortune of the Democrats, but 
which had long since abdicated, this fine old man, so hospitable, the 
patron of writers and artists, familiar with the ancient literatures, 
attached to the old customs, represented, in the midst of a society 
agitated and penetrated by political currents as rapid as changing, 
the conservative strength which in England has incarnated itself in 
some illustrious Tories. His life offer more that one precept; it shows 
that io modern democracies public life is so intense that it is hardly 
possible for a statesman if his career extends over several genera- 
tions, to remain obstinately attached to the same formulas, at least, 
if he wishes to preserve all his authority. Wants change unceas- 
ingly; he himself has need of changing. Quincy did not recognize 
without doubt the Federalists in the new parties which ascended the 
political theatre, in the Free-Soilers, in the Republicans; he did not 
trinmph with these last, yet nevertheless the Bepublicans were the 
indirect suecessors of Washington and of Adams. It is necessary to 
remain faithful to a party, but parties themselves have to undergo 
the necessity of time and circumstances, to let themselves be contin- 
ually penetrated by the sap of popular instincts and wishes; the 
party of liberty is never an old party.” 
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We publish and adopt for the Review, the following essay on the Tenure of 
Office, copied from the New Orleans Bulletin. In common with all other South- 
ern organs of material progress; we appreciate the propriety of separating the 
politieal, from the business offices. There can be no doubt, but that the depth 
of political mire is stirred up by the desperate and needy applicants tor subordin- 
ate offices. Nor that these assailants are met with a similar violence, on the part 
of the same class who, already hold the offices sought. Certainly, to place such 
offices in the hands of a permanent class, would relieve society and its statesmen 
of a dangerous and disgraceful element. We often see on the stage a principal 
character brought under obligations to the ruffian, who, has aided in his objects. 
How easy this ruffian in his manners, how arrogant in his demands, how he 
domineers over his superior, and defies hisauthority. Such is often the relation 
between the politician who has attained high office, and the party-strixer who has 
aided him. Permanence and responsibility in subordinate offices will tend to relieve 
the country greatly from this last class. From their arrogance as well as from 
their authority. The reform in this respect, proposed by the Bulletin, has the 
sanction of European experience and example. 


The chief obstacle to Republican progress is the pursuit of office. We do 
not mean the laudable ambition of being called, en account of superior worth 
to fill the most responsible posts of the government, but the myriad 
olass which, having failed to support sheabel cae, call on the pnblic to do 
se—the paupers of party. The immense pressure of these panpers upon 
the appointing power is the true cause of all our political excitement. It is 
the real reason why tbe American people are alternately heated with the 
fever of a party campaign, and shaken with the chills of rascality and 
taxation. The disturbance from this cause is perpetual. First, the whole 
naticn is organized in two or more separate camps. The Presidential con- 
test suspends a large amount of general business. Then comes the period 
of allotting the spoils among the victors. Then those disappointed of 
office mutiny against the majority of theirfriends. Terins are perhaps made 
with the defeated minority, and a new campaign is organized for the pur- 
pose of forcing the ruling party into a compromise or a capitulation. At 
the same time the State elections follow, with their infinite issues of dis- 
trict and municipal! electious. The short intervals are tilled ap with cou- 
ventions to.announce the dividing lines of party, or to barter among 
themmselves the spoils of expected victory. From these causes the American 
people can never be at rest. Whatsoever may be the advantages of this 
form of government, it wants stability and a persistent policy. The 
wonder is that with such unnecessary oscillations of purpose, with such 
constant cheoge of crew as well as commanders, the progress of the 
Republic should bave been so rapid. It is a ship dashing through the 
water, though her hull is foul with barnacles and her Sande are all 
skylarking on the forecastle, or fighting on the quarter deck. 

The consequences of this rabid thirst for office is that the worst partisans 
take control of the conventions. They adopt equivocal platforms, or nomi- 
nate men to office, who are virtually pledged to assign offices and contracts 
among those who nominate. This practice begins with the Presidential and 
terminates with the municipal conventions. At the first, cabinet offices, 
foreign missions and collectorships constitute the currency of compensation. 
It is Se aps clearing house, at which all balances are strack and 
adjusted. The same principle governs the subordinate conventions, until, 
in the cities, the paupers—and occasionally the thugs—of party nominate 
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councillors, who will commission them to rob, insulé and even murder, 
the people, ona salary. What must be—what is—the éharacter of a con- 
gress and of legislatures so appointed? What are the frauds and lesser, 
sustained by the Government and the peo le, may be seen in the investiga- 
tions of the internal revenue abuses; in the plunder of custom-bhouses; in 
the incompetency of subordinate officers of almost every department of 
the State, city and Federal Governments; in the vielence and depravity 
of certain Legisiatures which have been appointed in contempt of the 
property and intelligence which they plunder and oppress. 

hat then isthe remedy for these evils? 1. The separation of political 
from business appointments to office. 2. The permanent tenure of all min- 
isterial offices, 


‘“‘Wheresoever,” says an old Belgian proverb, “they quarrel, they cone 
here to fight it out.” Whatsoever may be the political differences of tle 
country, they are fought out upon the material and commercial interests 
of the country. The late war was a political difference. It might have 
been compromised without blood or cost. It was fought out at the destruc- 
tion of one section and the perpetual taxation of the other. It bas decided 
that a particular pare shall bold all the offices and all the contracts of 
the Republic. It {has proscribed the rest of the people from participating 
in either. It is plain that a very large proportion of the vflices of a State 
or city, are intended to regulate the business interests of those communities, 
Can there be apy reason why an auditor or sberiff should belong to thir, 
or that party ? Is it possible to explain why a constable who serves a prc- 
cess of debt, or a policeman who watcbes the streets, shonid have sworn 
supreme allegiance on a Radical, or Conservative gospel? It would surely 
be small consolation to a citizen unjustly deprived of bis property by a 
judicial decision that it bad been made by a judge regularly nominated by, 
and belonging to,the same party with the agrieved suitor. Still les 
would a person whose house bed been robbed under the negiect—por- 
sibly with the conpivance—of a policeman, that the honesty and vigilance 
of this vegligent sentinel bad been indorsed by the leaders of the same party 
to which the victim belonged. 


Business appointments sbould be, therefore, eeparated from political ap- 
pointments. A member of Congress might be chosen by the political party 
which wished their doctrines carried into effect. A Mayor or Commcn 
Councilman should be chosen, because of interest inthe welfare of their 
constituents, of integrity in all their traneactions, and of an intelligence 
which comprebevded the whole municipal and commercial prosperity of 
the city which they were appointed to govern. Such a separation 
should mani/est an immediate ¢ffict upon the inducements to hold property 
in @ city, upon the value of the city securities, and upon the peace and 
safety of every resident. There are a few cities in the Union which choose 
their officers irrespective of party opinions. There should be others, 

Permanency in office is, however, of far more c¢nsequence than even 
the selection of officers without regard to their opinions, There is no reason 
why a wan belding subordinate office should be debarred from voting, or 
talking politics, Generally speaking, such officers are so obviously pleading 
for a continuance of their ownJsalaries, that the public pays little attention 
to them. The public is far more interested in baving officers who can add 
figures correctly avd honestly, than in paying thieves who run bitber, 
aud thitber to keep themselves in a position to steal. The politicians even 
find that there is po strength in this sort of patronage. If any party will 
compute fairly the gain of official influence in comparison with the loss 
by official dishonesty, it will be found that patronage does not pay. Wonld 
apy judicious politician take the exclusive responsibility of having appointed 
the officers of the internal revenue for the popularity and influence of its 
cotton and whisky 1ivgs? If a political party can succeed without em- 
ployivg such agencies it can gain nothing by their aid. Office seekers and 
holders, as a rule, work only{for the winning side, aud desert the losers 
as soon as possible. 
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We have had ut least two signal instances of the weakness of mere 
official patronage : ~ 

Mr. Tyler bad all the patronage of the Presidency and he could not 
get officebolders enough together, to make him a nominating convention. 
Mr. Johnson made a gallant stand for what we deem the true construction 
of the Federal Constitution and a just policy of reconstruction. He has 
had the power to appoint or dispiace. What was this power worth? 
What is it worth pow? These officers wetch the political, as the sailor 
watches the pbysical elements. He sots, or takes in, his sails according 
to the indications of political meteorology. Hence, we bave seen Secretaries 
and Collectors and Postmasters taking to the long boat with the first gust 
of the Radical burricane. Mr. Johnson patriotic, and honest, and well 
deserving as he is, will not have an officeholder Jeft to help him down 
out of the Presidential chair, which he is destined to leave. 

Ministerial officers—tbat is, those who write in books and add figures 
noder the orders of others—sbonld be appointed for qualifications. They 
thould be employed as long as they continue competent—suspended or dis- 
missed upon investigation for cause, promoted in salary and position for 
merit, retired on half pay when disabled or superanuated. This is the 
English system, adopted afier experiment of our present wastetul and 
exciting mode of appointment, adopted after Walpole, and Newmarket, and 
Burke, and Rockingham, had been disgraced and bedeviled by all manner 
of clerks and paymasters, stealing and wasting, the national revenues 
in their pames and upon thei: responsibility—adopted by Mr. Pitt and oon- 
tinued ever since on the principle that the aid of party rats is not worth 
the vexation and disgrace which it must occasion any man of character 
who deals with them. Hencethe English tenure of office act contains princi- 
ples to which we bave adverted. Hence when we see an English Premier 
go out of office there is no corresponding change of the writers and mes- 
sengers in bis office. The driver is changed, the same troe and well trained 
team remains. An effort was made some yrars ago, by a most honest 
statesman, Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, to introdacethis law. It failed, but we 
can perceive everywhere a tendency to renew it, The silence of Gen. 
Grant, his seclusion from the advances of the office brokers, is very 
ominous to the place hunters. Not impossibly we may see an order emanate 
from the Executive elect, for the examination of clerks aud employes. 
Possibly be | may be forbidden to leave their work to make electioneering 
speeches. The formation of tax payers’ associations in New York and New 
Orleans, for the purpose of reforming the representative and executive 
departments of their city governments is indicative of the same purpose 
We aie evxcouraged to believe that a little more experience of the present 
evil system wil! compel the Americun people to adopt the two principles 
we have stated, and torequire: 1. The separation of political from business 
appointments to office. 2. The permanent appointment to office upon con- 
ditions of moral and official qualification. Let os begin it in New Orleans. 


ART. HI—TALES OF THE SOUTHLAND. 
MY OLD BEAU. 
BY XARIFFA. 


{ Continued from the January Number. | 


Her subs at last subsided, Lut ske vouchsafed me no explanation 
and withouta word | closed her door softiy, and went on to my room 
meatally deciding that Miss Van Doane was past finding out. 

It must have been two bours later when Phillis, the maid, who 
always slept at my door, softly spoke my name, 
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I opened my eyes and saw her in the moonlight, standing by my 
bedside. : 

“Ts you ’wake Miss?” 

“Wide awake.” 


“Well, ole aunt Disah just sent down here and says little Maggie 
mighty low, and wont you please ride over dar.” 


“What is the matter ;” 


“Dunno, Miss, the boy as brought de words, done gone back now, 
but he said the chile wus orfal, and aunt Dinah wus takin on fit to 
kill.” 

I sprang up at once—“go softly down” I said, do not awaken my 
uncle, and tell Pomp to saddle my pony, and be ready to go with 
me at once.” 


I hurriedly dressed—aunt Dinah had been my mothers slave and 
my nurse. She had been set free at my mothers express desire, 
and lived in a deserted old house about two miles from our house 
where she maintained herself by taking a few boarders and lodging 
stray travelers. 


Being a capital cook and housekeeper, she was a decided favorite, 
and her little motherless grandchild, which she had named after 
me, was the center of the poor old womans hopes and ambitions. 

As I descended to the yard old Pomp shook his gray head gravely. 

“Its a mighty quare time o’night young Misses for you to be gal- 
avantin ’bout the country. I don’t jes prove ob it myself.” 

“But you are going with me Pomp.” 

“Oh yes, Miss, course, I’se gwine to do that—no tellen what ud 
happen if I trusted you out widout ole Pomp... 

“Very well, lose no time, little Maggie is very low, and I have 
medicine for here, you need not be afraid, I imagine, of anything.” 

“Oh ’twas all on your account Miss, that I’se afeard, There’s sich 
lots 6b runaway niggers as come out of de canebrake dis time 
o’night, and ghostses too, you see, come prowlin ‘roun out ob de , 
groun, and altogedder its mighty onpleasant trubelin.” 

I gathered up my reins—Pomp mounted his mule, and leaving a 
message for my uncle, with Phillis, I walked my horse quietly 
through the old plantation gate, closely followed by my sable pro- 
tector, - 


The nearest route to our destination was a road running directly 
back through the plantation, which though net in such good condi- 
tion, as the public highway, tempted me by its seclusion and direct- 
ness. 

“La! young slissus you isn’t gwine dis away is you?” exclaimed 
Pomp, as I tucned into it. “Jes consider, dars de plantation grave- 
yard, and de big oaks, and de cypress swamp, all on ’em mighty 
gloomsome places to git by in de night time—jes consider de orful- 
ness ob de situation.” 
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“But the moon js so bright, and you are so brave Pomp, that ! 
am not one bit afraid.” 

“Thankee Miss, thankee; you may be sure ob one ting, dis ole 
darkey ’ll keep his eye skinned, dat’s sure,” and Pomp scratched his 
head, and settled into silence, with a strong effort to appear deserv- 
ing of the encomium | had just passed upon him. : 

We rode on past the fields of young cane, which rustled their 
green banners in the moonlight—past the graveyard without Pomp 
being disturbed by any of the slumberers there, and the hoofs of our 
animals trod in safety the rude causeway which led through the 
shadows of the moss-draped swamp. 

As we emerged from its gloom, Pomp drew a breath of relief. 
The part of our journey most dreaded by him, was accomplished, 
and he found his voice again. 

“Missus, I done forgot to ax you afore, if you know’d whar dat 
ar young sinyer, what's stoppin down at marsers, is gone tc-night.” 

“Why, to the land of Nod, of course, Pomp.” 

“An where mought that place be, Miss ?” 

“In his bed fast asleep, I suppose-—don’t you know it is already 
past midnight ?7—what put Senor de Manco into your head, pray ?” 

“Jes cos, Miss, his hoss was done gone out ob de stable when I 
fotched up your pony, and I thought as how I'd inquire.” 

“T suspect you were too sleepy to see very clearly, Pomp, or may 
be his horse was turned out for the night. 

Pomp relapsed once more into silence, and just then an owl, in a 
solitary tree, not far distant, uttered its dismal cry, which in the 
lone stillness rang out almost like a human shriek, and made me 
shudder. Something of Pomp’s nervousness began to affect me, the 
deserted road we traveled, the unbroken silence which prevailed— 
even‘the cold glitter of the moenlight, seemed to settle upon me 
like a chilling dew, and I urged my horse forward with an appalling 
weight gathering at my heart, and I said, “hurry on Pomp, I fear 
little Maggie is dead.” 

Some bars now impeded our way, Pomp let them dowr, and I 
’ passed throagh, waiting for the old man till he put them up again. 

We were at the end of the plantation road, and struck at once to 
the right, through a long lane, leading out upon a highway, which 
ran in front of aunt Dinah’s door. 


I could now discern the shadowy outlines of the old Manse loom- 
ing up gloomly from its lonely surroundings, a solitary light burn- 
ing in one of the windows. We ascended a slight rising ground 
which commanded a broad view of the surrounding lowlands, when 
I was startled by an exclamation from Pomp, and the sudden rein- 
ing up of his mule. 


“Gor a mighty ! Miss, look a dar !” 
He pointed across the fields toward a ridge of ground some dis- 
tance to our left, which lay in a broad belt of moonlight, unshad- 


owed by tree or shrubs, only a clump of dwarf pines, intervening 
twixt it and ourselves. 
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With an unaccountable chill of terror, 1 looked in the direction 
indicated, and saw plainly discernible a small gathering of persons, 
one unmistakable figure, with folded arms, standing apart. 

“Now, Missus,’ cried Pomp, in a voice shaken with terror, ‘dems 
de ghostses shore—you see, dey’s right alongside ob dat ole Injin 
burryio groua’, and [ specs dey are fixin for a war dance.” 

“It is a duel—a duel after all !” I exclaimed, more to myself than 
in answer to my companion. 

“Whoever hearn tell of a duel by moonlight?” questioned. Pomp, 
with some disgust in his tone,atmy unbelief in nis ghosts; dems 
sperrits chile, shore— I telled yer not to come Miss, rekellect dat.” 

Without further thought of Pomp, I put my horse at the fence, 
which divided the fields from the iane—The animal obstinately 
refused to leap. 

Ilooked at the distant group in the broad moonbeams with a ter- 
rible and sickening foreboding— 

“Jack ! Jack !” | screamed, striving to throw all my strength into 
the cry. 

I seemed to see my own voicerush out upon the silence—float 
like a spirit across the intervening space, and falter, faint, and die 
before it reached its goal. 


I sprung from my saddle, clambered over the stile, and darted 
across the fields, heedless of Pomp’s half distracted appeals to stay 
where I was. As I ran my soul told my heart a secret. It was as 
if a sudden gush of light illumined all my being, and revealed to 
me, myself, struggling wildly to save the life of a man upon whose 
existence hung my own—a man whom in that appalling hour I 
knew I truly loved. 

Never shall I forget those moments, while I live. <A suffocating 
horror seemed to encircle me in its arms; my eyes watched with 
eagerness the group still far,oh! so far away, and I could see four men 
now, and I counted them mechanically, over and over. I tried to 
call out again, but my heart seemed to have swelled till it had 
robbed my lungs of all their puwer. Once more I glanced toward 
that group, so full of terror for me. Two men I saw with their 
backs to each other, and in the right hand of one, the moonlight 
shone upon the cold glittering barrel of a deadly weapon: The 
cold beads of horror dropped from my forehead, the wet grass 
blades knotted and twined about my flying feet, like living things 
striving to detain me; my breath came in short, quick gasps, my 
whole being was one wild throb of anxious fear. 

Once more I looked, the two men paced slowly from each other, I 
seemed to see the grave yawn under every footfall. I struggled on 
despairingly, a few steps further, I should reach them, I could hear 
my own heart throb, slowly, distinctly, like the heavy tolling of a 
bell. 

The two men faced each other, Jack and de Manco. Even in that 
appalling moment, I remembered the ivory pistols and the cotton- 
wood tree, “oh God,”--my soy] plead,--“have mercy }” 
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“One, two,” the tones rang out like sharp reports from the shin- 
ing silence, but before the word, three, was uttered, de Manco’s pis- 
tol was discharged. 

I dropped upon my knees among the dwarf pines, a dozen paces 
from the combatants. 

There was but the one report, the smoke cleared away, Jack 
stood unhurt, 

I saw Don Caspars face gleam white and ghastly in the moona- 
beams, as he stood at the mercy of his foe. 

At that instant a little frightened bird, startled from its nest 
among the low bushes where! knelt, fluttered out into the clear 
Southern moonlight, lit near them. 

Jack raised his pistol, aimed, fired, and the bird dropped dead at 
de Manco’s ieet. 

“Are yon satisfied?” demanded Jack. 

“T aimed straight at your heart” was the fiendish answer. 

“And you did not reach it,” said Jack slowly, ‘merely because it 
chanced to be covered by a woman’s picture.” 

Jack thrust his hand into his bosom and drew out some object. | 
saw the glitter of a gold medallion. He kept its face concealed, 
but showed a deep indenture in its back, which the bullet had made, 
thrust it again into his breast, saying— 

“Will you have another shot?” 

“For the love of pity, no!” I plead, almost uncounscious that | 
spoke. 

I saw Jack turn his head, a look of almost superstitious awe upon 
his face, he could not see me asI crouched among the long grass, 
and in the shadow of tle pines, but I heard him mutter “be at rest, 
he is uninjured,” as though he answered that, which though unseen, 
he recognized. 

I saw the seconds, who, were unknown to me, approach, expostu- 
late, and at last Don Caspar held out his hand. 

Jack tvok it in his, not cordially, nor with a friendly grasp, but 
courteously, like one who does honor to anothers skill or courage, 
and I, who, a moment before, had been so eager to rush forward, and 
place myself between those men, now shrank nervously back, anx- 
ious only to escape their notice, 

Just then something moved in the sbadows beside me, and moaned. 

I started, knowing not what to dread. Cautiously I turned my 
head, there was a woman’s figure, bowed, quivering, groveling 
beside me. 

“Gertrude Van Doane !” I whispered, “what brought you here?’ 

“I suspected, she said, brokenly, I feared this thing; | saw Don 
Caspar ride away at miduight, and I followed.” 

“On foot ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Poor girl |! and were you not in time to interfere?” 

“Yes; but my. courage failed me.” 

“And my strength failed me,” I said softly, “but Gods great 
mercy failed us not.” 
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I lifted her drooping head and Jaid her pallid face upon my bosom. 
There had never been tenderness between us, but it came naturally 
enougs =ow. Miss Van Doane looked like one who had just escaped 
shipwreck. 

“Pray be very quict,” I said, since we were not in time, or rather, 
were not needed, do not make our presence known here now.” 

“Not for worlds,” she answered, with a gentle submission, touch- 
irgly unlike her. 

I held to her lips a flask of reviving cordial, I had brought for 
poor little Maggie. She drank a little of it and in a minute or two 
sat up. 

“You are very good;” she said simply, witha far off, wistful look 
in her eyes I had never seen there before. Then she raised her 
hands and smoothed her dew-drenched hair, and glanced down at her 
draggled dress. 

“Is home very far off?” she asked? 

“No, not by the most direct route.” 

Then I explained the errand that had brought me forth. 

“Take my pony and Pomp and ride home,” I said, “I shall remain 
at the Manse’till morning.” 

She was only to glad to accept—‘‘And all this, all this ?” she said, 
glancing at me, appealingly— 

“Shall be between us, as though it had never been,” I replied. 

She staggered to her feet and laid her lips in one long, clinging 
kiss upon my brow. 

Sometimes I think it froze there, for often a sudden chill upon my 
forehead recalls the icy tenderness of that touch. 

I looked beyond our piney screen. 

The verdant ridge still lay broad and bright beneath the moon, 
but no living object moved there—all was silent and deserted as 
though the objects moving there, fraught with such fearful interest, 
but a few minutes before had been indeed the ghosts of Pomp’s dis- 
ordered fancy. 

“Come now, I will lead you to the horses,” I said. 

The distance that had appeared so long, when I flew across it a 
little while before, seemed wonderfully shortened now; and all the 
way across it, | was soothing and cheering Miss Van Doane; yet 
with only a vague, confused idea of why I needed to cheer and 
soothe her. 

We found Pomp half dead with fear crouching beiween the fence 
and his mule—my pony quietly cropping the grass near by. 

The poor old negro wav overjoyed to see us, quite forgetting in 
his delight, to be surprised at seeing Miss Van Duane with me. 

Helping my governess into my own saddle, I mounted Pomp’s 
mule, and bade him walk beside us to the Manse. There, charging 
him to keep quiet about the ghosts, I directed him to take Miss Van 
Doane home by the same route we had come, and, as they went out 
once more upon the road, I made my way to little Maggies sick 
room. 

A strange man sat beside her couch holding one little brown hand 
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kindly in hisown. Aunt Dinah, upon the other side of the bed, 
bent her aged head lovingly over her darling. 

I went quietly up and laid my hand upon the childs forehead. 

“She is asleep,” I whispered—‘is she better?” 

“Yes, honey, thank the Lord,” returned Dinah, reverently, “she’s 
_ been mighty nigh on to death, though, but it so happened, this gen- 

tleman stopped here to-night, after l’d done sent for you, chile, to get 
a nights lodgin, and he was a doctor, and, poor old Dinah broke down, 
overcome by ker joy and thankfulness, and sobbed softly, with her 
head dropped upon her grandchilds pillow. 

I glanced at the Doctor; he was a pleasant faced, middle aged man 
with that air about him which inspires confidence and cheerfulness. 
He bowed as he met my glance. “I am happy, to have been of ser- 
vice, he said, and now that all danger is past, I will retire, as I 
am obliged to resume my journey very early in the day.” 

I sat by Maggie, while Dinah took a candle and lighted her lodger 
to his room. When she returned I begged her to help me off with 
my damp clothes. 


She quietly obeyed. As she drew off my soaked gaiters, she ex- 
claimed, “why laws a massy, chile, where hes you bin, you did’nt 
walk it, did you.” 

I assured her to the contrary, urged her to give me something dry 
to put on, which was speedily done. She also gave me some 
brandy in acup, and made me swallow it, then rubbed my feet with 
some whisky, to keep cold out, she suid, meanwhile uttering many 
regrets at having brought me out inthe night air, all of which, i 
assured her merrily enough, were thrown away. Then | begged her 
to go lie down, and I| curled up on little Maggies couch, holding one 
of her hands, that the least motion might rouse me, and went sound 
asleep beside her. 

I dreamed the miniature Jack wore on his heart, was that of 
Miss Van Doane. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, served by Aunt Dinah, 
I had resumed my own clothes, which sbe had dried and aired for 
me, and sat waiting to be sent for from home. 

“What became of the Doctor?” I ask. 

“He’s been done gone dis two hours, chile,—La!” she added “I 
do believe dats master Jack Larue, tearin down the road yander, 
what far all the world possessses dat young man to drive so fast ?” 

I dropped the curtain between my face and the window. The next 
minute Jack was on the gallery. He looked haggard and anxious. 
I could see that through the thin shade. 

“I am going to start for France to-morrow, aunt Dinab,” said he, 
“and Ido not expect to be back in along time, | have stopped to 
bid you good by—and” 

“Well, is this so,” said aunt Diuah, “you young folks, I do declar, 
are enuff to take an old woman’s breff away, now-a-days, and what 
you gwine to do about little Margrite ? has you done bid good bye 
to her too?” 
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“No, | may not see her, this is a sudden thing, you see, aunt 
Dinab,” and his voice grew low. 

“Well, laws chile” she exclaimed, “dars somethin gwine all wrong 
now, sure enuff. Jes go right into de sitten room, I'll be dar in half 
a minute, honey, and she ushered him in and closed the door behind 
him, 

Jack’s look of astonishment would have been becoming, had I have 
dropped from the moon, or risen through the floor. 

I stood up, our eyes met—mine, in spite of me filled, and I looked 
down to hide the fact. 

“What is it, little Marguerite ?” 

“My lips quivered out, why do you go to France?” 

“Why, said Jack, coming a little nearer, why do you love Don 
Caspar ?” 

“I? oh that were impossible, you know I never did.” 

“Oh Marguerite !” 

There was unmistakable thanksgiving in the two brief words. 

I looked up, a warin bright flush had burst into his cheek, there 
was a glad light in his eye, a wordless appeal in the arms he 
stretched out to me,and, shall I say it, I walked into them, and, as they 
clasped me close, I saw through my tears stretching out beyond me 
like a bright vista all the long unconscious years that we had loved 
each otber ! 

Suddenly I remembered something. 

Whose minature do you wear Jack? 

He looked at me curiously, drew out the medallion and showed me 
my own face! 

Jack took me home that morning, and gave up his trip to France. 

Soon after we had reached my uncles house, a stranger drew up 
at the gate. He came slowly across the lawn, and I recognized the 
Doctor I had met at Maggies bedside. He gave me a bow of recog- 
nition as be came up and after a few courteous words with my uncle, 
briefly stated his business. He was a physician from the Insane 
Asylum at B—. He was searching for a patient who had escaped 
nearly two months ago, and who thus far, had successfully eluded 
all purguit. As he spoke, he drew from his pocket a daguer reotype; 
and, as I glanced at it over my uncle Charles shoulder, I exclaimed. 

Don Caspar de Manco! 

“The same” said the Doctor, quietly. ‘A Cuban by birth, you know 
him then?” 

“Incredible, I declare!” said my good uncle hastily, with a pained 
expression on his kind face; “a man of fortune, good education and 
gentle breeding, I must say he appears more sane than many who 
claim to be in full possession of their senses.” 

“True” said the Doctor, ‘“ but a most dangerous. subject notwith- 
standing. At times docile and quiet, to all appearances, and for 
weeks, again a raving, desperate madman!” 

“Good gracions |" ejaculated uncle Charles, “and only last night 
he and I were toying with with his pistols !” 

I shuddered as I thought of some one else who had not toyed with 
them. 
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“He is a fine marksman,” said the Dr. “In his lucid intervals, 
with an attendant always present, he was permitted to practice, as 
it was a pastime for which he had a keen relish. He owns a fine 
brace of pistols too, which are heirlooms, and which he seems to 
prize beyond all the rest of his possessions. 

“Yesterday, even last night your man was here, but this morning 
his horse was not in the stable, his bed had not been slept in, and 
he failed to appear at breakfast—-no one knows where or when he 
went.” 

“T am sorry to have missed him,” said the Doctor; then he learned 
from us all we could tell him concerning his charge, how he was 
dressed, what sort of horse he rode, etc., then he went off on his 
sad pursuit. 

Sometime after he had gone, we found the daguerreotype lying 
where he had forgotten it on the table. It has been in my posses- 
sion ever since. 

Don Caspar was captured some twenty miles from us, without re- 
sistance we were told, yielding himself up tohis kind-faced physician, 
as if glad to be relieved of the responsibility of taking care of him- 
self. 

Miss Van Doane was dangerously ill for a long time after her 
nocturnal adventure. Upon her recovery, she gave up her situation 
and left us. 

When Jack and I had been married two or three years, I met one 
day, at a sufferers couch, a meek and pale faced Sister of Charity. 

“Oh Gertrude !” I exclaimed, and put my arms about her. 

As we went out of the house together I held her hand. 

“T must not ask.” I said, “why this is so, why this garb and 
life is yours?” 

“Yes, Marguerite,’ she replied, with one swift iook like one who 
glances back at scenes no more to be beheld. “This much I may 
tell you. When you and I met that night, long ago among the pines, 
one of those two men we watched with so much anguish I loved 
with a love stronger than my life. When the duel was over, I knew 
neither of them belonged to me; that to either of them I was nanght.” 

She stooped and kissed me. I looked in vain for one regret in 
that placid face. : 

“Dieu vous benisse,” she murmured, and was gone. 

And now, as I have told you its story, I will go and put away 
once more the picture of My Oxp Beav. 





ART. IV.—OURSELVES. 


Our readers may have observed that we have not published the usual compli- 
mentary notices whieh favor such works as the Review. We do not profess to be 
more modest than others, but we have refrained from doing so, because we 
are willing the Revrew should be received by its readers upon its own merits- 
such as they may be—and because we do not really think it comes up to our idea 
of what such a periodical should be, and what we shall strive to make it. While, 
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however, we have not published the very numerous, and highly valued compli- 
ments of our brethren of the press, we deem it a duiy to notice any criticisms 
which may befal us, for we attach great weight to a candid criticism. It is often 
the best guide of a editor to improve his works. There are afew}writers, however, 
for the current press, who rejoice in an opportunity to defame. They delight in 
distance, and a sense of entire irresponsibility, is an inspiration to them. Some- 
times such writers are indulged by editors and proprietors with a license to pros- 
titute their columns, when it may be done with entire impunity. There is a class 
of such writers who are intensely sectional. Not so sectional however, as to have 
exposed their persons in combat. An impetuous malice has sometimes brought 
them within the range assigned to an army correspondent. There is no projec- 
tile however, can surpass this space. The army correspondent has sometimes 
been captured, but we believe no authenticated case has occurred where he has 
been killed. These sectional defamers were never really angry until the fighting 
ceased. Then they recommended the instant execution of all the Southern peo- 
ple, with the confiscation of all their possessions. We know that among all brave 
men who fought in the Union army, such miscreants as we have described are 
held in as much contempt as they are by those whom they assail. We have been 
distinguished by the notice of one of the tribe to which we have adverted. 

The Daily Evening (Philadelphia) Bulletin, has admitted to its columns the 
following : 


“DeBow's Reriew,for Decomber, contains fifteen usually short articles, the gen- 
eral and particular intention of which is to encourage the Southern heart in intel- 
lectualand moral rebellion, to revive heresies exploded by the war, to fostera 
sense of enmity between the Northern and the late slave States, to keep Mason 
and Dixon's line from effacement, and to lower the estimate of Northern honesty 
and intelligence. That part of all this scheme which refers to developing the 
mining, agricultural and educational systems of the South, under her new cir- 
cumstances, is of great interest toa sagacions reader. Published in New York, 
at 73 Broadway.” 


We owe the Bulletin no allegiance, and have no reply for this article. If the 
writer or editor admitted any personal responsibility for such language, it would 
not, weinfer, have been used. So our own self respect forbids either comment 
or reply to those who own the commercial journal which allows respectable 
people to be insulted from its windows. We believe that the Bulletin as 4 com- 
mercial paper, is conducted in the most cordial intercourse between the manufac- 
turers of Pennsylvania, andthe consumersof the South. Wé had the pleasure of 
meeting the Philadelphia delegates, to the National Board of Trade, at 
Cincinnati, in November, who, we may infer, represented the  senti- 
ments of the merchants of that city. They expressed in private and by their rep- 
resentative capacity, the deepest interest in the restoration of Southern produc- 
tions. They responded to every intimation of renewed fraternify. The Bulle- 
tin, however, thinks proper io use a different tone in speaking of a Review which 
has the confidence of the South—which has been brought back in the South to 
share it fortunes, and to aid in their reparation. While we have not one word of 
explanation for the Bulletin, or any body else, we may say that itis neither the 
wish nor interest of the South to revive former sectionalities. The issues of 
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frec and slave labor have passed away. The issues of North end South with 
them. The South has no disposition, nor duty to repeat a combat which has 
resulted so unfortunately. 

The Review advises the South to copy the progress of modern civilization, in 
materia! developments. It cites the examples of France, of Engiand—even ot 
Russia and Prussia, which have raised themselves to power among the nations by 
utilizing all their physical, moral, and industrial resources. It has shown how the 
Northern States, by employing similar means, have become the dictating section of 
the Union. Is there anything of disaffection in this advice? We have surely 
been sufficiently ridiculed, reproached and persecuted, ‘or not having long ago 
adopted such counsel. The object of the Rrevrew is to give useful education and 
employment to the whole Southern people. It advocates applied science, that 
our youth may manage the industrial enterprises which are s0 much needed. It 
recommends that the State Legislatures should encourage manufacturing and 
mining with all other means of mixed industry. Is this treason? How can we 
satisfy—even if we tried—such censors? If we resist the unequal terms of a 
reconstruction act, we are rebellious, if we make no opposition we are sullen, if 
we teach industry and progress, we are ‘‘in intellecual and moral rebellion.” 
There is one thing becomes daily more and more public. The South will not con- 
tinue exclusively agric@ltural. They will mix their industry. In some States 
they will produce the great staples, in others they will manufacture. From their 
ports will go forth shipping and commerce with the world. Their exportable 
values command apremium. Special departments of education will qualify their 
young men fcr varied enterprise. Immigration will attract numbers and num- 
bers command respect. While military exempts cannot appreciate the value of 
courage, there is no Federal soldier wholed or fought in the late war, who would 
not value as comrades the men he has met as foes. While a pensioner on the 
press cannot see it through the tube of his stipend. The Philadelphia merchant, 
or capitalist, cannot but value a productive capacity which exports more than 
double the specie values of the rest of the Union. If the Bulletin does not care 
for the custom of sucha country, there are journals in other cities which do. 
Possibly in some fature legislative issues which may arise in this country, there 
may be other sections which do not express the same abasive opinions with the 
Bulletin. We have the satisfaction of knowing that the great Northwest, whose 
troops, supplies, and transportations really terminated this war, already recog- 
nize acommunity of interests with the South. Their own Mississippi has been 
opened as the cheapest outlet for Western produce and inlet for foreign goods. 
Western men have explored this stream, they have ordered Congress to remove 
the obstructions to its use, they have constructed the means to conduct their 
gemmerce through its port. It isto relieve them from the ex-lusive dependence 
npor, artificial ways of transportation. Beyond the Mississippi, te West now 
sees that the Southern market is no longer adequate to consume its teeming har- 
vests. Not is it willing that the precious products of the tropical regions shall be 
taken from it§ Own rivers and railroads, to be carried around the coast and deliy- 
ered by artifjcia) ways into the interior. Such writers as this, for whom the Bul- 
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letin prinis, may strive to keep alive sectional antipathies, non nobis. It is 
neither our interest nor our purpose to separate ourselves from our natural and 
inalienable alliance. Such writers as the paragraphist have unconsciously re- 
moved the only disparity between the South and the West. Abolition has 
repealed the ordinance of Nathan Dane, by extending its provisions to both 
sides of 36 30. ‘Slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, is forever 
prohibited” North— and South—of 36 30. We are all rrersomens now. 

Did Messienrs of the Bulletin ever think what mischief these ma- 
lignant scribblers may have effected? They have sunk the institution of sla- 
very, it is true, but they have obliterated the sole distinction that separated the 
South from other sections. Those who could increase a tariff, or secure an ad- 
ministration by the sole device of denouncing an institution which it had aided 
to plant and foster, have unconsciously lost their beverage. These interests 
which nature has joined together, cannot be put asunder by a paragraph. 


ART. V.— ADDRESS OF THE THIRD GRAND FAIR OF LOU- 
ISIANA. 


The Third Grand Fair for which this premium list has been compiled, will 
take place in April next, commencing on Tuesday the sixth, and continuing 
eight days. 

The Board of Directors are energetically at work, preparing to make it su- 
perior in every point of view, to the two preceding Fairs. 

The Premium list herewith presented, will be found to be as comprehen 
sive and liberal in its character, as that of any similar Institution in the land. 
It will embrace Agriculture, Commerce, Mechanics, Stock, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, and all other branches of human genius and industry. 

The grounds of the Association are admirably adapted for the purposes de- 
signed. They are beautifully situated ; easy of access from all parts of the 
city, by the rail roads now running in every direction, and have been pro- 
nounced by strangers who have visited them, as being unsurpassed in any por- 
tion of our country. 

The buildings erected at a heavy cost, are substantial and commodious, and 
were specially designed with a view to a proper display of the wares and 
manufactures, exhibited in them. 

The Machinery building, contains a beautiful engine, with the necessary 
motive power for the movement of all machinery placed therein. 

TheOctagon building, eighty feet in diameter, and of equal heighth, is beyond 
doubt, the most beautiful structure of its kind, on any Fair Grounds in the 
United States. For the display of fine wares, Paintings, Photographie Speci- 
mens, Pianos, Sewing Machines, etc., it cannot be excelled. 

The extensive conservatories on the grounds, belonging to the association, 
and sustained at a large expense, are stocked with native plants, and rare exo- 
ties; are under the skillful management of an educated florist, and will, in 
themselves, almost fill the Floral Hall. The April exhibition (the month of 
flowers in this climate) in this beautiful and interesting department, aided as 
it will be, by all of the principal florists, and horticulturalists, in our city, and 
vicinity, will, in itself, compensate the visitor from any distance. 

There is ample stabling on the grounds for Stock of every description. The 
race course (a mile track) is considered one of the best in the South. We 
trust that stock raisers throughout the West, will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, to compete for handsome premiums offerred by the Association in 
this department ; and at the same time thus reach the best market in the 
Union, for fine stock, 
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The City of New Orleans to resents the best depot in this country 
for the sale and exhibition bor-saving machinery and modern im- 
proved agricultural implements. It is the principal distribu point of the 
whole valley of the Mississippi. The impetus already given by the two previ- 
ous Fairs of the Association, to the introduction of labor saving machines of 
every kind, need only to be vigorously followed up, in order to bring —_ 
er the planter, the inventor, and Manufacturer, from all portions of our 
country, and to thus enable them to unite labor and capital with genius and 
Mechanism, and place this section once more, on the high road to permanent 
prosperity. , 

The Directors of the Association have no private or personal interest toserve. 
Consisting of Merchants, Mechanics, Agriculturalists and Professional men, all 
permanent residents of our State. They are devoting their experience, knowledge, 
and valuable time to this noble enterprise,solely from a sense of public duty,and 
with a single eye to Southern prosperity. They ask for the earnest co-opera- 
tion of and industrious men everywhere. They believe that there is a 
bright future in store for the South. They believe that the restoration of 
Southern prosperity, to be equally important to all sections of our country. They 
therefore confidently appeal to the Manufacturer, Inventor, Stock raiser and 
Agriculturalist, in every section of the land, to come to our city in April next. 
Bring with youeverything that will contribute to develop and give renewed 
impetus to the objects we have in view. You will be welcome among us 
both as exhibitors, and visitors. Every facility, kindness, and courtesy, will 
be extended to you, by ali classes of our community. 

Impartial justice will be meted out to all exhibitors. Our wind oo com- 
mittees haye been selected from our best citizens; genius and merit will alone 
govern their decisions. 

Come, then, from the North, South, East and West; bring with you, your 
wares and manufactures, your inventions, and handicraft; unite with ns 
upon a platform, — which all can harmonize, and thus elevate and promote 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Mechanics. 

A large number of the principal Railroads, Steamships, and Steamboat Lines, 
throughout the country, have agreed to bring, and carry back all exhibitors 
and their wares, at half fare. 

It is almost useless in this article, to elaborate the importance of exhibitions 
such as the one we are writing of. 

State Fairs at the North and West, have done so much to stimulate the 
genius, invention and industry of the people ; to develop the resourees of the 
country ; to add to the general prosperity; and to bring the industrial classes 
into a better knowledge of each other; that, in those sections of our conntry 
they are deemed indispensable adjuncts of State and National progress. 

ere, in the extreme South, we must no longer remain behind in the race 
of aie. gos Favored by Providence with a genial climate; an inexaustible 
soil ; an ocean-like river; and an energetic and industrious people; we must 
determine that a bright and successful future shall more than compensate for 
the errors and evils of the past. 

In conclusion, then, we appeal to all classes of our people, throughout the 
land, to aid the noble enterprize, so auspiciously inaugurated in Louisiana. 








ART. VI. —PROGRESS OF THE THROUGH GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


[BY MYRON COLONEY, EsqQ.] 
BEGINNING OF THE GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


For two years past the Democrat has steadily advocated the aban- 
donment of the costly system of transporting the produce of the Mis- 
sissippi valley to market, involved in shipping by rail first, into Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, or other lake ports, thence by lake to Buffalo, 
thence by canal andriver to New York, and the adoption of the Great 
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water route to the sea formed by the vast chain of navigable streams 
which drain the valley of the Mississippi and the valley of the Mis 
souri. 

Two years is not a long time in which to accomplish a great enter- 
prise, ten years even would be a brief period in which to remodel the 
ways of thinking, and break down the powerful prejudices, of million 
of obstinate people, which preliminary is always necessary before 
any great enterprise depending upon general co-operation for its suc- 
cess can make real progress. 

How was it with the grain movement? To place plainly before 
“every reader’s mind all the difficulties to be overcome, we must 
glance backward to a period in the history of St. Louis before she 
had any rival in the West. 

It will be understood at once that in settling up new countries, 
where not even wagon roads exist, the emigrant natnrally follows 
the course of navigable streams, and the first land tilled is always 
that which lies along their borders. Jt is not until population begins 
to crowd their farms back from the rivers of a continent are opened. 
But the success of the first comers induces others to come, and as 
the years go by land is taken up further and still further back from 
the rivers. Then roads tothe rivers are opened—common wagons 
roads at first, but always to the rivers, and the product of the indus- 
try of those who have settled in the country isfhauled in to clusters 
of store houses, trading posts, landings, or what you will, to be sold, 
bartered or exchanged, and thus towns commence. What is true of . 
rivers is also true of chains of lakes or other great natural highways. 
Means of communication is always the first thought in the mind of 
every intelligent emigrant. 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 


If we look back forty years we shall find that a good many thrifty 
trading posts and several quite large towns existed along the banks 
of the Missississippi river. St. Louis was an important city then, 
and Chicago and Milwaukee had scarcely an existence. Nearly all 
the trade done west of the lakes was done at St Lonis. ‘The tide of 
emigration poured westward steadily, and the fertile soil upon 
either bank of this great river was rapidly taken up. Thousands 
also settled around the margin of Michigan, and in a few years the 
spectacle was presented of stripes of pretty dense agricultural pop- 
ulation along both sides of the Mississippi and along the western 
margin of Lake Michigan, with a vast, fertile, unoccupied prairie 
rolling between. About the year 1845 Chicago began to attract 
attention, having a population of 12,000, and in the course of a few 
years began to grow very rapidly. At that time St. Louis was com- 
paratively a large city, having a population of nearly 40,000. She 
controlled all the commerce of the Mississippi valley. There were no 
railroads west of Buffalo, and had the most sanguine man of that day 
been asked to make a prediction concerning the establishment of the 
present vast railroad system of the west, he would have placed our 
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present achievement, many years farther in the fature, or hooted at 
the idea in toto. 
DAWN OF THE RAILROAD ERA. 


But, to be brief, railroads were built.. One after another, Chicago 
thrust out her iron roads and tapped the towns on the Mississippi, 
the trade of which was coming exclusively to St. Louis. St. Louis 
did not mind this loss for a time, for she was in a full and prosper- 
ous career, reaping a great harvest of wealth from Southern planta- 
tions. She, therefure, snapped her fingers at Chicago railroad enter- 
prise, and scornfully cried, “bah! You are welcome to your paltry, 
car load of grain. Ship it and make your little commissions, for all 
we care; we are the factors of the South. We supply the mouths 
with foed, and the body with wearing apparel of millions of slaves. 
We sell wines and fine goods, fine meats and flours to the masters of 
these slaves, and we make a big profit out of them. What do we want 
of your paltry grain trade?” 

ORIMEAN WAR BREAKS OUT—IMPETUS TO THE GRAIN TRADE. 

No effort was made, therefore, on the part of St. Louis to do any 
part of the grain shipping of the West, and upon the breaking out of 
the Crimean war, an immense demand for grain for exports springing 
up, Chicago made a bold push to fill this demand. Prices advanced 
rapidly, and stimulated by the vast fortanes realized often in a single 
season by many grain shippers at that time, operators increased rap- 
idly in Chicago, railroads to the interior were urged forward as fast 
as men and money could build them, and the avnual receipt of grain 
increased beyond all precedent. The demand during the Crimean 
war was chicfly tor corn, and to show the extraordinary stimulus 
imparted to its production and shipment, it isonly necessary to state 
that receipts of corn at Chicago for the year 1854 were 7,490,753 
bushels; for the year 1855 receipts rose to 8,532,377 bushels, and 
1856, the year peace was made, they reached the starling amount of 
11,888,398 bushels. The demand then fell off and receipts steadily 
decreased until 1829 there were only 5,401,870 bushels. Last year 
Chicago received (reducing flour to wheat) 74,648,243 bushels of 
grain, as follows: 











Bushels 
EER TS TT. DES OE EEE MGS OE PN 10,000,000 
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THE ROUTE OF THE GRAIN—WHY IT DID NOT GO DOWN THE RIVER. 
Nine-tenths of this vast amount of grain come to those two cities 
over long line of railroad, running from the banks of the Mississippi 
river, and some of the tracks even across the Mississippi. How much 
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more natural-——how much more economical, and how much quicker 
would be its course to the market down the great water route, All 
that was needed was to call the attention of the public to the matter, 
and secure the co-operation of New Orleans people. Before the war 
this could not have been done, as New Orleans was prospering rap- 
idly enough to suit the greediest of her merchants upon the products 
of plantations worked by slaves. She was the great cotton depot of 
the South, and the factor of the planters. Her sugar, rice, and. pro- 
vision trade was immense, and she cared not a pin for the grain 
trade. She imported from St. Louis, Cincinnati and Louisville sev- 
eral hundred thousand sacks of corn per annum, for plantations pur- 
poses, but as for handling grain in bulk, she has emphatically “phoo- 
phooed” the whole matter, as did St. Louis. 


COUNTRY STORES IN THE SOUTH-—-WHAT THEY ACCOMPLISH. 


But with the emancipation of the slaves came a total change in 
the manner of doing business in the South. Under the old regime 
the planter handled every dollar of the money earned upon his plan- 
tation, and disbursed it as he alone saw fit. Hence the institution 
known as the “country store,” did not flourish very extensively in 
the South, for the planter, with his thousands of dollars cash in 
hand, always purchased in some large city, in a wholesale way. 
Bacon, corn, coarse tow cloth, molasses, thick cowhide shoes, medi- 
cines and hoes for his negroes, choice fiour, fine cloth, elegant furni- 
ture, sugar cured hams, wines, cigars &c., for himself. 


A CHANGE TAKES PLACE IN SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONS- 


Now, how is it? The Southern States have all witnessed a gen- 
eral uprising of “country store.” The Yankee storekeeper with his 
assorted stock is there, and has both the negro and the planter for a 
customer. Why? Because the negro is now afreeman and gets wages. 
To pay fifteen or twenty thousand dollars out of the proceeds of a 
year’s crop to the producers, is to diminish the money power 
of the planter very considerably, and to make it impossible for him 
to lay insuch enormous and expensive stock. So he finds the coun- 
try sture convenient. The freeman, having money of his own, buys a 
better class of food and a beter class of clothes than his former 
master farnished him with. Therefore, the large bill of goods sold by 
St. Louis and New orleans to the planters at such large profits are 
now a scarcely remembered thiug, and both cities are ready, in their 
comparative idleness, to take hold of the grain trade. 


OLD FOGIES ASTOUNDED. 


When the proposition was first broached, the magnitude of the 
preliminary work to be done appalled almost every one. The costly 
method of transporting grain in sacks must be abandoned, and to 
make that possible, river craft capable of transporting grain in bulk 
must be built, and to make this latter enterprise a success, eleva- 
tors in St. Louis must be erected, and auxiliary ones in New Orleans 
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Expenses of all kinds must be reduced, iacluding a reduction in 
commissions. The labor was a herculean one, but step by step the 
enterprise advanced. 


ADVENT OF THE BARGE LINE. 


Inthe spring of 1866, the barge line went into operation in St. 
Louig. Up to this time the steamboat interest had been the pre- 
vailing one, and they opposed the barge enterprise with inuch indus- 
try. The Board of Underwriters united in opposition, and refused 
for a long time to insure produce shipped upon barges for as low a 
premium as that charged for insuring goods shipped upon steem- 
boats. But the manifest injustice of this course became at length 
so glaringly apparent that it was abandoned, and now both modes 
of conveyance are treated alike. But this is not sufficient, for it 
has been demonstrated by two years’ experience that the risk on 
barges is fully a half less than upon steamboats; indeed we believe 
we should be justified in stating it even stronger, and say three- 
fifths less. To make the grain movement down the river a success, 
it must have the benefit of every economy really belonging to it, and 
if a less rate of insurance upon the contents of a barge be one of 
the economies, then by all means let it have the benefit of it. We 
sincerely hope, however, that the introduction of iron barges is close 
at hand, and with their advent the necessity of insurance will 
cease, thus putting the river on an exact footing with the railroad in 
the matter of insurance. 


FORWARD MARCH, 


It is not worth while to detail the various steps taken in this mat- 
ter of acquiring and offering proper facilities to grain shippers. 
We can concisely state that the movement, once beguu, took no 
vackwark steps. The St. Louis elevator was in operation when the 
barge line came into being as an auxiliary, and thus a bulk move: 
ment began. War was made upon tle sack system, and, the great 
loss resulting annually to the consumer was shown. ‘Then the East 
St. Louis elevator company was organized and commenced work. 
Many of the high charges for selling and handling produce were 
reduced. Initial shipments of wheat, corn and oats were made to 
New York and to Liverpool, and it was ascertained that the move- 
ment could not succeed without co-operating elevators at New 
Orleans. The attention of Mr, L. J. Higby, of Milwaukie, an ex- 
tensive elevator owner, was attracted to this need, and the claims 
of this route, and he acted with promptness in the matter, and the 
result of his energy is before the reader. 


THE WATER ROUTE INAUGURATED. 
The feasibility of the route was acknowledged every where, the 
papers all over the country discussed it, and it was admitted at once 


that a total change in the route of the produce of the valley of the 
Mississippi to the sea was only a question of facilities and time. 
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The thickest skull could not fail to perceive that the great natural 
aqueous highway, laid down by a beneficent Creator would, in the 
course of time become the cheapest, surest, most constant and most 
expeditious route. A Chicago shipper sent 400,000 bushels of corn 
over the route from Cairo last winter, to New York and Liverpool, 
and since then several cargoes bave been shipped from St. Louis, 

The detention in New Orleans for days, sometimes, under a broil- 
ing sun, waiting a vessel which could carry grainin bulk, was 
not beneficial to the grain, but now all this has been changed. The 
grain will be lifted from the barges into Mr. Ligby’s elevator as 
soon as it arrives, fanned and screened in the process, and, if needs 
be, it will be kiln dried, thorougly cooled and passed along on its 
journey sound and sweet. 


PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE CONSIDERED. 


Now, euppose we briefly consider the prospects of making a suc- 
cess of this trade in the coming years. Let us take as a basis for 
future development the steadily increasing ratio of past unfolding 
and make a rough estimate of what the next twenty years will do 
for St. Louis. First, suppose we consider the sources of wealth 
from which the St. Louis of the future is to derive her grandeur, and 
take note of their present development ard what twenty years of un- 
folding will do for them. 

For years past, ia fact since the discovery of the Mississippi, the 
whole broad region, bounded on the east by Indiana and Lake Mich- 
igan, and on the west by the Rocky Mountains—a vast fertile strip, 
extending from Pembina to the Balize, more than a thousand miles 
in breadth—has been called the Valley ot the Mississippi. We pro- 
pose to divide this region as follows: The States drained by the 
Mississippi and its navigable tributaries shall be called the Missis- 
sippi Valley States, and those drained by the Missouri and its navi- 
gable tributaries shall be called the Missouri Valley States. It is 
true that the States of Missouri and Iowa are washed by the waters 
of both these great rivers, so in this case we will divide those two 
States into halves, Eastern and Western Iowa, and Northern and 
Eastern Missouri. 

The following is a list of the States directly drained by these two 
rivers and the number of acres they contain: 





Miss. river States. Number acres. 
IIR, | coca « «bio ace bs MO beak CAE vo. PRR yp coe 53,459,840 
EES oo ce eh cbs odk ac ce ORPaeeleeb inc’ febcéecs  REphaneee 35, 228,800 
Wisconsin....... ibe obihed o'vvnc } bp MDAAA Mak bd Chadd eles Dhaene 34,511,360 
SEs so. cap cies << +0 poche s Geena diwds .n4kv oes: mee 35,459, 200 
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WO 6 5 oho on ic ins Teas aie cs ees 6 Pe a 43,123,200 
Total 592,720,640 
Add above 158, 659,200 
Grand total 761,379,840 


In twenty years, provided only the same ratio of increase in pop- 
ulation, agricultural development, extension of railroad facilities, 
etc., be maintained, that has rarked the history of the past twenty 
years, there will be one acre out of five of allthis vast aggregate 
under cultivation, which would be 152,275,968 acres. Wheat, rye 
and barley would average over twenty bushels per acre, oats over 
forty and corn over fifty; but suppose we say the entire average of 
grain raised shall be twenty bushels per acre, this will give us the 
enormous quantity of 60,910,287,200 bushels! A number so vast 
to be in conceivable. But the population will have been increased in 
the same ratio as the population of the West has increased during 
the past twenty years, and a large quantity ot this produce will be 
consumed at home. If we suppose this 152,275,968 acres of land is 
held, owned and worked by say a family of five persons for every 
fifty acres, the agricultural population would be 15,217,605. We 
have made the calculation that five bushels of breadstuffs will feed a 
single person, as the population of the world runs, allowing nearly 
one pound of bread each per day, for one year. This would reqnire 
76,088,025 bushels for bread. Two hundred million bushels more 
would be required for feed for live stock and the balance would be 
sold for city consumption and export to neighboring States and for- 
eign countries. If St Louis should get one-third, or one-fifth, or 
even one-tenth of the vast remainder she would have a grain busi- 
ness of immense proportions, requiring hundreds of elevators and 
thousands of barges to handle it, and carry it to market. 

He is not a wise farmer who stakes an entire years labor and ex- 
penditure upon the success of one kind of a crop. Neither would 
it be a healthy progression to grow only on one direction. There- 
fore, with this vast accession to the grain trade, other important en- 
terprises must go hand in hand. Our manufacturing, lombering, 
packing, mercantile, banking, insurance, marine and al! other inter- 
ests would naturally keep steadily abreast of the grain movement, 
and thus will the St. Louis of 1888 be a magnificent city—the pride 
and glory of the two great valleys which are so naturally tributary 
to her. 


COMPARI ON OF RIVER WITH RAIL ROUTES. 


It will be pertinent here to make some sample comparisons to 
show how effectually the river route proposes to compete with the 
rail route for the grain raised in the vast area we bave mentioned. 
First, let ns state what a single tow of barges can carry from here 
to New Orleans, and what it costs to carry it there. 

The superintendent of the barge line assures us that tleir largest 
tow boat can take cight barges to New Orleans, of 120 tons ca- 
pacity. That would be exactly 30,000 bushels of wheat and 3000 
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barrels of flour in each, or 240,000 bushels of wheat and 24,000 bar- 
rels of flour at a single trip! This would require one tow boat, 
costing say $30,000, and eight barges costing say $8000 each, mak- 
ing the entire capital $94,000. A force of about eleven men would 
be needed. . 

Now a railway freight car carries 100 barrels of flour or 350 
bushels of wheat. ‘Therefore, to transport the conteuts of this sin- 
gle tow would require 685 cars for the wheat, and 240 more for the 
flour, or 925 cars altogether! Fifteen cars make a pretty long train 
for a single locomotive to pull, but suppose we even put twenty-five 
cars into a train, we would then bave thirty-seven trains, each bear- 
ing an engineer, a fireman and say four brakesmen, or 222 men! 

For every hundred miles of road run over the locomotive of each 
freight train must be charged, and the engineer and fireman are 
charged also. Now thedistance from here to New Orleans is eleven 
‘ hundred miles, hence our namber of locomotive must be multiplied, 
by eleven to arrive at the amount of capital expended in power to 
move a tow of produce the same distance by land as we propose to 
by water. We now have, therefore, 407 locomotives. A first class 
freight locomotive and tender, powerful enough to draw 25 freight 
cars, costs $20,000, and the cars themselves cost $1200 to $1500 each. 
Now let us make a couple of little tables, as follows: 


POWER AND CAPACITY REQUIRED TO MOVE '240.000 BUSHELS OF WHEAT AND 
24,000 BARRELS OF FLCUR 1100 MILES BY RIVER. 


Cost. 

IIE ys obs o00.0.0k) oom SEs « «Uimdeiiad <san <a $30,000 
on Re er ty ee ry ee sh 64,000 
Men needed—20 at $2 per day for say 5 days, 200 
Total $94,200 


POWER AND CAPACITY REQUIRED TO MOVE 240.000 BUSHELS OF WHEAT AND 
24,000 BARRELS OF FLOUR 1100 MILES BY RAILROAD: 


A ee Ot OT O00 os ois od co akin sos hs vec esdoderathaveke wt $8,140,000 
925 freight Onis GE EO, ss sos da + Sid kn ono eae oe eee eee 1,110,000 
814 engineers and firemenat $2 per day 5 days.............0.0-+e0e. 8,640 
740 brakesmen at $1 per day for one day*.............. ccc eee eee eens 740 

Total $9,256, 380 


As to the amount of fuel consumed we have said nothing, but 
every one possessing the least common sense will see at once that 
37 locomotives burning fuel for five days will burn up more wood 
than a single towboat can possibly do in the same length of time. 

Every one interested in the shipment of freights will understand that 
we have placed the time taken to transfer the amount of produce 
given a distance of 1100 miles over a line of railroad at the minimum 
figure. Ten days would have been nearer the mark. The speed of 
railroads*is frequently offered as a reason for using them in preference 
to the river, but old shippers who have tried both routes know better. 





*The number of brakesmen on one train we have computed at 4; as there are 37 trains there 
would be 148 men neede:!; presuming that a brakesman is relieved once in twenty-four hours and 
the yee required to make th» trip is but at five days, we mnitiply 148 men by five, giving 740 for 
one, day, 
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It will be seen, therefore, that in the end, when the fields of the 
vast area we have mentioned above begin to be developed, and hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of produce seek Eastern consumers, 
(which will surely be the case ere twenty years have passed) when 
the country has again reached a specie basis, and grain is only 
worth 20 to 30c for corn, and 50 to 70c. for the wheat, the great 
cutward flow must be down the great navigable rivers of the Valley. 
It will be the mission of railroads to start from either bank of these 
great rivers and thoroughly traverse every portion of the arable hab- 
itable domain of the Valley, carrying goods to the people, and bring- 
ing their produce to the banks of the rivers by the car loads, there 
to be massed in elevators and warehouses, and transferred in vast 
cargoes into barges. 

Suppose, instead of making the distance from here to New Orleans 
the basis of our statement, we had made the distance from Fort Ben- 
ton to St. Lonis (3112 miles) the basis. A single towboat will 
bring down a fleet of barges with the same certainty that would 
attend their transfer to New Orleans. The uptrip would be made 
with cargoes of goods, railroad iron, &c., on board, and the return 
trip with grain, If it requires 370 locomotives to make the trip of 
1000 miles (407 for 1100), it would require 1116 to make the trip 
from Fort Benton to Chicago by rail, and three times the men, three 
times the money, Xc., that is requires for one thousand miles, 


A SUMMING UP—WHY MAY WE NOT SUCCEED! 


When these things are all considered, what possible chance has 
Chicago in the future—after we have return to specie payment—after 
we have have provided ample facilities for transporting and hand- 
ling the grain—after we have cut down our abominable charges 
and wiped out our miserable style of weighing with steelyards the 
entire commerce of our great city-—after we have covered the levees 
with warehouses, that the produce can be kept out of the mud with- 
out paying skiddage, ard out of the rain without paying tarpaulin 
hire, and can be received and shipped with as little likelihood of dam- 
aging on rainy days, as on dry ones—when we have manifested this 
much of progress in the grain business we say, all the grain which 
will cross the Mississippi to go to Chicago by rail, and thence East 
by the lake and canal, will hardly be worth the mentioning. All the 
vast fields of Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakotah, Color- 
ado and Missouri, (not one acre in a thousand of which is yet devel- 
oped, considered in the aggregate) will pour their rivers of produce 
in an unending and annually increasing stream down the rivers of 
the Mississippi valley, and to market via New Orleans. 

St. Louis will be a point of departure and destination for light 
barges, bringing all the way from 3000 to 10,000 bushels of grain 
each. Here the graiu will be massed in the various elevators, con- 
signed to St. Louis commission merchants. Elevator receipts will 
be issued as in Chicago, and the commission merchant will sell the 
grain by inspection at one cent per bushel, most likely, or for one 
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and a half per cent at all events, and if necessary we hope they will 
not hesitate to put it down to half of one per cent. 

From this city the grain will be shipped on barges to New Orleans 
in immense quantities, passed into the elevators there, and reshipped 
upon ocean vessels. In order to make the grain movement a perfect 
succeed, New Orleans needs a liberal infusion of Northern energy 
and boldness. She will speedily acquire this element, however, not 
from the Northern States of this country so rapidly as she will from 
England and Scotland. Already the attention of Liverpool, London 
and Glasgow operators is being attracted to this movement with 
New Orleans as a base of operations, and they will not be slow in 
opening houses with plenty of capital to take the chance of the Eur- 
opean markets upon American produce. 

Think for a moment whai will go down the rivers and out at New 
Orleans: Flour, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
molasses, rice, butter, lard, meats of all kinds, hay, wool, furs, hides, 
&c., and what will inevitably come up in the lapse of time? Emi- 
grants, dry goods, groceries, hardware, queeusware, composts, lum- 
ber, and tropical fruits of all kinds, and in vast quantities. 

Thus faintly and imperfectly have we sketched the great future in 
store for all the cities in the vast Mississippi Valley. It shall be a 
valley of numberless cities, and contains a population too numer- 
ous to be comprehended, in the voming years. Chicago and Mil- 
waukee will both attain proportions immense enough to satisfy their 
modest ambition, but St. Louis and New Orleans will far outstrip 
them all. 


IRON BARGES FOR GRAIN. 


The general appreciation of our efforts to promote the shipment 
of grain by the river, has given us much pleasire. While the di- 
rection of the public mind to grand objects by a labor that brings its 
reward, in the consciousness of duty perfurmed; yet the applause 
of our readers has a value not easily estimated. It is not only 
pleasing to us, but is evidence that our labors are not barren of re- 
suits. It shows that the people concerned are awake to the import- 
ance of this branch of commerce. This is progress; for to prepare 
the public mind in America for any enterprise is almost to achieve 
it. We need not say how far the articles of the River Press have 
been instrumental in suggesting the construction of iron barges 
for grain. The topic has been prominent in commercial and river 
circles, and they have freely opened their columns to its discussion, 
We happened to know something of the extent to which iron is 
used for ships and boats, in other parts of the world, and we felt 
that on these rivers it must in time be used as the best material for 
the craft required. 

WHO BROACHED THE SUBJECT. 


Last May the Excelsior insurance Company of St. Louis came for- 
» ard on the barge question. In the board of directors of that com- 
pany, A. K. Northrup, Esq., of the house of Northrup & Shirmer, 
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commission merchants, offered a preamble and resvlution, which 
were nnanimously adopted, as follows: 

Whereas, Cheap transportation of the products of the soil is not 
more important to the farmers than to the commercial cities of the 
West; and, in the opinion of practical men, the grain of the vast 
aud fertile regions drained by our great rivers can best reach the sea 
through those natural channels; and, whereas, it is believed that 
iron vessels can be made as effective in the uses of peace as they 
have proved in war; therefure, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to inform the president 
and directors of the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Associa- 
tion that the Excelsior Insurance Company will, at the Fair of 1868, 
pay a premium of one hundred dollars for the best plan for the con- 
struction of iron barges and vessels suited to carry grain in bulk on 
the Mississippi river and tributaries. 

The directors of the Fair Association at once added an equal sum 
to this premium, and Logan D. Dameron, Esq., an enterprising citi- 
zen of St. Louis, donated another hundred dollars. 

Thus the subject of iron grain barges was launched. The result 
was quite a number of plans and models. The awarding committee 
decided that the model presented by Mr. John Williams, of Quincy, 
was entitled to the premium. Evenin the whirl and excitement of 
the great Fair the iron barge plams and models arrested the atten- 
tion of thousands. So the first point was made in the history of iron 
barges on our rivers. The next will be thei: construction. We 
learn that already mechanics are engaged in specifications for 
actual work, and estimates of cost are being made. 

The proper ideas are set forth in the preamble of Mr. Northrup. 
First, That “cheap transportation” is as important to the river cities 
as to the farmers. Second, That the grain of the great valley can 
best—most cheaply—reach the sea by the rivers. Third, That iron 
vessels on these natural avenues of trade will be as effective in the 
uses of peace as they have proved in war. ‘The first and second of 
these propositions are axioms that caunot be disputed. The last is 
amply illustrated by the history of the gun boats built for the gov- 
ernment. When vessels were needed strong enough im their hulls 
to bear the hardest usage, they were required to be of iron; and 
the value of that material for onr difficult navigation was fully 
proved by their performance. 


POWER OF METAL BOATS. 


Weare concerned here with no victories of the gun boats but 
those over the dangers of navigation. In these we can all rejoice. 
It can humiliate none to applaud the power of metal over the perils 
of the deep. The same material, so effective in hostilities, is des- 
tined to bear through the sunny clime the wealth of empires. Ce- 
mented brotherhood will participate in its benefits. 

Peace hath her victories. One of the iron boats built for hostile 
uses is now in the service of peaceful commerce, and keeps open the 
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harbor. of St. Louis during the winter. If evidence were desired of 
the stfength of iron as compared with wooden vessels, Capt. Joseph 
Brown, chief manager of the ferry company, has furnished it in his 
triumphs over the ice. He uses an iron boat because it is the strong- 
est, and, in the long run the cheapest. 

Bat strength and economy of hulls are not the only recommen- 
dations. The draft of the iron vessel is less than wooden; the ca- 
pacity of carriage is greater. The danger of fire is less, The cer- 
tainty of the cargo reaching its destination is greater. The pre- 
mium of insurance will be loss. 

Strongest and cheapest;.lightest in draft; greatest in capacity; 
safest from fire; surest to make the trip, and lowest in premiums of 
insurance. These are arguments which capital will soon understand, 
and necessity will enforce. 


WOODEN CRAFT BECOMING OBSOLETE. 


In the old world, all things are proved. Of the steamers built in 
Great Britsin, in the year 1866, only fifty were of wood, 3027 tuns in 
all; and 371 were of iron, with a total of 166,362 tuns. Of the 
wooden steamers, forty-six averaged only thirty-four tuns each, and 
four averaged 366 tuns each. All the larger steamers were built of 
iron. The proportion of iron to wooden steamers built was nearly 
seven and a half to one, and the ratio of iron tunnago to wooden 
was nearly fifty-five to one. 

A very able report of Hon. F. H. Morse, American Consul at Lon- 
don, made to the State Department under date of January, 1868, on 
the general topic of our cemmercial relations, contains some passa- 
ges worthy of attention in connection with the subject of our river 
navigation : 

“An experience of some years has now not only fully tested the 
value of iron as a material for the construction of the hulls of ships, 
but has proved its absolute superiority in nearly all respects for 
such purposes over all respects for such purposes over all other sub- 
stances. Iron is also used in sparring and rigging vessels, and 
except the running rigging, the sails amd wood works, about the 
deck, cabins, etc., the ship is almost entirely metallic. The average 
age of wooden ships is short in comparison with iron, and more or 
less annual repairs are necessary to keep them in order, and these 
expenditures are often very heavy. After a few years, wooden ships 
can be insured only as second class, and cannot comman:| first class 
business. Then they go inte the third class at a still higher rate of 
insurane, and a less remunerative business; then beyond the reach 
of insurance, and soon disappear from the records of shipping. 
Although iron ships have been running over twenty-five years, their 
durability has not yet been tested for want of time. If well con- 
structed and properly taken care of, they can be kept good for fifty 
years, and perhaps for double this length of time. When new, they 
go into the first class for fourteen years, and if the materials and 
workmanship preve good and they are kept in good condition, can 
be kept in that class for an indefinite time. 
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“The cost of keeping an iron ship in repair, is far less that that 
required for one of wood; in fact it is so small as to become insigni- 
cant in comparison. For the India trade and general business, iron 
ships are here preferred to all others. * * * The sim- 
ple fact that nearly all the steam and sailing vessels of any consider- 
able magnitude now built in this country are constructed of iron, 
proves the preference given to iron over wood for ship building§pur- 
poses. The remark applies not oaly to large seagoing vessels, but 
in some degree to those of every class, such as river steamers, col- 
liers, lighters, and barges. So general is now the use of iron for 
the construction of all classes of vessels of seagoing ships, that the 
building of a wooden vessel over 300 tuns, out of Aberdeen and 
Dundee, Scotland, has come to be an exception to the general rule. 
Iron, and composite, principally iron vessels, are preferred for any 
kind of trade. Such are the conclusions to whieh men of experience 
in this country have come, and in these conclusions all the parties 
interested seem to concur, and to work harmoniously and energeti- 
cally to maintain and strengthen the present maritime position of 
this country.” 

In the same able report, Mr. Morse presented the following view of 
the necessities of the West: 

“A large portion—over one-half—of the valued grains, and even 
meats, from distant agricultural districts is consumed in the expense 
of carriage from the farm to the ports of shipment on the Atlantic 
coast. This heavy cost of the transportation is a serious burden on 
the farmer, and greatly diminishes the agricultural products and 
wealtn of the country. If the food of the West, in nearly all its 
forms, but especially wheat and corn, could be delivered at our ship- 
ping ports at reasonable rates, Europe would give us a market for 
double the quantity she now reccives from us, for we could then 
successfully compete for the controloef her grain markets against 
allcomers. We are informed that there are at this time (January, 


1868), millions of bushels of grain, and millions of dollars werth of 


other provisions frozen up in the Erie canal on their way to the East, 
and that all the railroads are blocked, as they usually are at this 
season of the year, with freight on its way to the sea board. * * 
The fertile West is, and will continue to be, the principal grain 
growing region of our country; and now that the freight efcotton bas 
so greatly diminished, without any very encouraging hope that it 
will ever recover its former importance as an article of export, the 
produce of the West can and must be made to supply the deficiency, 
or our imports will be running ahead of our exports, and adding to 
the causes of irregularity in our trade and currency.” 

These views harmonise entirely with our efforts to develop the 
transport of grain on the Mississippi. Itis for this great end that 
we have advocated carriage in barges and have sustained every 
projected improvement in our means of placing the products of ‘the 


farm on the sea. The report of Mr. Morse does not overrate the neces | 


sity of cheap carriage for gra‘n in the interest of the whole country 
And the future will respond to this necessity, not only in the most 
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efficient system of bulk trausportation on our rivers, but also in 
ships to carry the grain over sea, 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE RIVERS. 


To those who take a broad view of the interests, not only of St. 
Louis, but of the whole Mississippi Valley, it is a pleasant reflection 
that all doubts concerning the improvement of our rivers by Federal 
appropriations may be considered atanend, The magnificent sys- 
tem of water courses, draining a million square miles, is at least the 
acknowledged ward of the government, Not only are the Desmoines 
and the Rock Island rapids to be rendered passable and safe, witha 
good depth at all stages of water, but the minor difficulties of the 
general navigation are also to be ameliorated. 

Liberal appropriations have already been made by Congress, and 
more will follow. The interests of the whole Union, and the power 
of the West and South, concur in demanding that all necessary 
outlays shall be made to render our navigation safe and easy; and 
this demand will not be neglected. . 

Happily the execution of the work is in charge of officers who 
devote talents and time with great industry and faithfulness to accom- 
plish the objects desired. General Warren, to whom the superin 
tendence is intrusted, seems to be peculiarly fitted to carry on the 
improvement at the Rapids and throughout the extent of the rivers, 
in the most satisfactory manner. His assistants are wortby of their 
chief, On all sides we hear expressions of confidence in the ability of 
the Engineer Corps for the service to which they are assigned. 

It is not necessary to detail the different items of work being 
done. At both Rapids the improvement are going forward as fast 
as the nature of the undertaking will permit. Many shoal places on 
the upper rivers have been deepened; and on the lower river, as 
well as in the Missouri, hundreds of dangerous snags have been 
removed. In brief, the operations now going on will improve our 
navigation, and facilitate business on the rivers, far beyond what 
we dared to dream of a few seasons ago. 


SNAGS TO BE PULLED OUT BY UNCLE SAM. 


Our people have long know that the snags could be taken out. 
More than a quarter of a century ago this fact was demonstrated, by 
the snagboats built on the plan devised by Captain Heury M. Shreve, 
a citizeuof st. Louis. But never until now was it the settled policy 
of the government to take the snags out. In former years, appro- 
priationus to the rivers were the the subjects of party vontest, and 
were capriciously granted or withheld. Now, the rivers are to 
receive the same measure of attention always given to the coasts 
and harbors on the lakes and sea. . 

Not only are the rapids to be reduced, and the snags to be taken 
out, but the channels also will be improved. Long’s scraper has 
been at work on the upper rivers, and will be kept at work until all 
the bars shall have disappeared. This scraper (like the snagboat) 
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is twenty-five years old, bat never until now permanently in the 
service. 


THE SCRAPER AND sAND-BAR ANNIHILATOR—SOMETHING NEW 


The scraper is also to be used on the temporary bars, such as 
form in the channel below the month of the Mississippi It is well 
known that between St. Louis and Memphis, as the water declines, 
a few bars are found to fix the depth to which a boat can load at 
this port for a southern voyage, on such bars the scraper will be of 
great service, as will also, it is believed, the process proposed by 
Mr. R. S. Elliott, of this city. Mr. E. (assisted by Capt. W. &. 
Nelson in the perfection of the plan and model) has an invention that 
it is believed will prove of great value for opening channels throngh 
the bars during the decline of the rivers, as wel! as for relieving 
boats when aground. It is claimed that this device will operate 
even more rapidly than the scraper, and we shall! probably soon 
see it tried. The commerce of St. Louis will be greatly benefited, if 
wecan gain two feet more on the bars, as the low water season 
comes round each year; and if this can be secured, by the scraper 
or any other plan, no doubt we shall have it accomplished. 


THE MODES AND MEANS. 


But the trouble has heretofore been not so much in the modes of 
working on the rivers as in procuring the means. This trouble, we 
repeat, may be regarded as past. The duty of the government is 
acknowledged. The work on the rivers is to Le regular and persis- 
tent—not governed by the fluctuations ot parties, but by the wants of 
commerce and the good of the people. our great river is in a few 
years to bear the commerce of fifty millions of people; in a few years 
more of an hundred millions. Such a commerce cannot be periled by 
snags, impeded by sand-bars, or burdened with high charges on 
account of any peril of navigations which science, art: and money 
can remove. P 


THE RESULT. 


The systematic improvement of our navigation will be beneficial, 
beyond figures, to the river cities, and to the Western farmers. The 
government, by improving the channels, and individuals, by improv- 
ing the water craft, will add at least fifteen cents to the value of 
every bushel of grain raised in the great valley for distant market. 
This grain will in a few years aggregate more than three hundred 
millions of bushels a year, and the clear gain to Western agrical 
ture by improved rivers and river craft, will be some fifty millions 
of dollars a year. 

We do not exaggerate. The world must be fed, and the Missis- 
sippi valley must supply a large share of food, particularly to the 
millions of mouths in the Atlantic States and Great Britain. Wes 
tern agriculture must supply the grain, that is to supply bread to 
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innumerable stomachs. The cost of transporting that grain comes 
off the farmer. If we reduce the cost, the farmer gains. If we 
transport the grain and its products on the rivers, St. Louis and 
other river cities gain. These are undeniable truths, and they jus- 
tify our prediction of a splendid fature for our commerce, borne on 
perfected water craft of improved rivers. God made the great 
inclined plane, and our products will roll down it unvexed tu the sea. 


NEW ORLEANS ELEVATOR. 
New Orveays, Dec. 25, 1868. 


Editors Missouri Democrat: 


GentLemen: Yours of the 27th received, and note all you say. The 
first thoughts I had of the grain trade going down the Mississippi 
river was in 1859, in calculating on the prospect of building eleva- 
tors at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Withoutany certainty of getting the 
produce from the States of Minnesota and Iowa, I was discouraged; 
but the manager of the Milwaukee and St. Paul railway company 
said; Try on another year; and that year was a prosperous one in 
the grain trade from Northern Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, and 
the war then dispelled ail idea of the river trade until peace and com- 
merce was} restored down the river. In 1864 one of my sons was 
at St. Louis, and wished me to take stock in the St. Louis Eleva- 
tor company, which renewed my ideas of 1859, and from that time I 
watched the grain trade on the river till February, 1868. I concluded 
my time had come to look at my St. Louis venture, which appeared 
worthless. On my arrival there I found the elevator there that cost 
some $400,000, with the lands, was as useless as it would have been 
on the farm of Brigham Young on the plains of Utah. I found the 
business men of the city all discouraged, and appeared to me to be 
living on each other; all pulling different ways in public improve- 
ment, and not till last August, could the city farthers agree to let 
the North Missouri railway extend her track to the elevator so that 
her trade could be extended by handling grain in bulk. I looked at 
St. Louis, with her population, and three railways extending from 
600 to 1700 miles into the richest country in the world, and no depot 
connection with the river to aid commerce. I was perfectly con- 
founded. I thought to myself this city must have an outlet, for she 
must be a great commercial and manufacturing city; so I floated 
down the river, and landed in New Orleans, ‘a sea-port city,” which 
ought to have been the second city in American population and 
commerce from her situation, but instead, found her worse, if posi- 
ble, than St. Louis. ‘King Cotton,” had ruined her people and gov- 
ernment. Here was a great field for enterprise. Nature offered 
every inducement. Her people were anxious to welcome capital 
and enterprise; and after twelve days’ consultation in my own mind, 
concluded to help New Orleans to an elevator, and the means to 
handle grain in bulk chiefly, and make her the first grain mart in 
America. Consequently I brought my youngest son here, bought a 
block of land, built a wharf 275 feet long and 200 feet into the river 
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to 44 feet water, bought a steamboat, hauled her alongside and made 
a boarding house for ourselves and men, took off our coats on the Ist 
of June, and built an elevator which is now ready to operate and 
handle 120,000 bushels of grain in 24 hours. The building is 250 
feet long, 100 feet wide and 139 feet high, and will hold whcn com- 
pleted 750,000 bushels grain. The tower and marine elevator at the 
edge of the wharf is one hundred and two feet high, and the elevator 
leg so constructed with arms that it can take grain out of the high- 
est or lowest vessel, in the highest or lowest water, as the water 
variation is thirteen feet. This marine elevator is connected with 
the main elevator by a long conveyor, 210 feet long, which runs on 
200 pullies, and will convey grain in or out atthe rate of 6000 
bushels per hour. The conveyor frame is made of heavy timbers and 
is 33 feet high, and runs over the wharf levee and street. This is 
the only conveyor of the kind in America. The elevator is in all 
respects like those of Chicago and Milwankee, except the roof is dome 
shaped. The engine is low pressure and of 500 horse power, made 
in this city by Leeds & Co. The roofs are covered with patent roofing 
or William L Potter, made of Scotch roofing felt and plastic slate, 
by the Southern Plastic Slate Roofing company, Ira Harworth, Sup- 
erintendent, The wharf is covered with the same, 200 by 275 feet 
building, one story high; outside covered with sheet iron. This 
building wil! store 60,000 barrels flour, which is elevated out of 
barges or steamers and loaded into ships by means of shafts and pul- 
lies, at the rate of 1000 barrels per hour for each pully, and there are 
four ofthem. Allaredriven by shafts connected to the one engine 
spoken of, and so arranged we run any part or all at once. 

The Legislature, under the new constitution, gave us a very lib- 
eral charter in August last, under which we have organized the 
“New Orleans Elevator aud Warehouse Company,” with the privil- 
ege to increase the capital stock to $500,000, and the city has also 
given us privileges which put us on an equal footing, for transact- 
ing a commercial business, with New York city. We have fixed 
our rates for storing and handling grain and other rolling freight, 
the same as Milwaukee, Chicago and New York. With the above 
facilities and natural advantages, the 15,000 miles of water naviga- 
tion, the Father of Waters and his tributaries bring us with the 
long lines of railways of the Illinois Central, North Missouri, Cen- 
tral Pacific, Southern Pacific, Great Northern, Opelousas and ‘Texas, 
we look for an immense grain trade through this, the pioneer eleva- 
tor, and expect to see others rise up, more rapidly than they have 
done in Chicago, and thas make New Orleans second only to New 
York in population and commerce, and rival ber in the grain trade. 
It has been said that the air of New Orleans is too warm to »dmit of 
grain passing through here without injury. With our experience of 
twenty years in the graiv trade at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and in 
our experience here since the first of May last, we have seen but one 
day as bad, as is usual for six or eight days in Milwaukee, where 
the air issuitry, which makes grain sweat. During May, Jie and 
August, bere, after eight a. ., a sea breeze of about eight hnots an 
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hour springs up, and keeps grain in better order in barges, eleva- 
tors and ships, than elevators, vessels and canal boats North, par- 
ticularly the canal boats on the Erie canal, where the grain lies so 
close to the deck, and hot sun for twenty days trom Buffalo to New 
York. 

This route possesses the advantage of all water carriage for the 
whole year from Cairo, with nine feet of water over the bars; ten 
months from St. Louis, and eight months from St. Paul. 

Steamers can run from Cairo to New Orleans in five days—one 
day to reship, and twenty days to Liverpool, at a cost of ten cents 
per bushel, of wheat to New Orleans, two cents to reship, and 
twenty cents to Liverpool. All rolling freight can be shipped in 
same time and cost. The largest class ships can ballast with grain, 
and fill decks with cotton, and so doing can realize better freights 
than from New York or Boston. Ships loading and unloading at the 
elevator wharf are taxed with port charges. With the above be- 
fore us, we expect to see all the States west of the Mississippi river, 
one-half Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and all of Louisiana, send 
their produce through New Orleans, and in return, receive all their 
coffee, spices, fruits, sugar, molasses, salt, and all foreign goods by 
this quick and cheap water route, for the reason, it is their interest 
to do so. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
L, J. HIGBY. 


EASTERN IMPRESSIONS AND CONGRATULATIONS. 


Mr. Higby has kindly permitted us to print the following letters, 
written to him concerning the facilities for handling grain at Boston 
and New York, etc.: 


Boston, December 10, 1868. 
Messrs. L. J. Higby & Son, New Orleans: 


Gents—We have your favor of the 3d instant, and are sorry to 
answer that accommodations for unloading grain in bulk from 
steamers directly intoelevator are not yet completed. We have 
urged one of our elevators to put up a “‘conveyor,” which can be 
done at trifling cost, and will enable them to take grain from ves- 
sels at the end of their wharf, (now they discharge them at the side 
of the wharf), where there is over twenty feet of water at Jow tide. 
We are almost ready to build it ourselves if they would give us the 
opportunity. There is not an elevator in the city, as they are at 
present arranged, which has more than eight feet of water at low 
tide, and consequently no vessel drawing more than eleven feet can 
bring grain in bulk, and all that comes in this way by water is 
brought by small vessels. 

We shall go into winter quarters with small stocks of grain, and 
think the prospect for shipment to this this point favorable; the 
stock of corn is now only forty-six thousand bushels; oats one hun 
dred and twenty-seven thousand bushels. The annual consumption 
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of corn here is about two millions five hundred thousand bushels; 
that of oats about one million five hundred thousand bushels. 
We shall continue to agitate the matter of that “conveyur” when- 
ever an opportunity offers. 
Very truly yours, 
KEMBLE & HASTINGS. 


New York, December 12, 1868 


Messrs. L. J. Higby & Son New Orleans: 


Deak Sirns—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
3d, and in reply we beg to say that during the whole summer and 
fall we have been so busy that we had not an opportunity for mak- 
ing the alterations neceessary to enable us to discharge ocean ves- 
sels. We are busy still, and cannot say when we shall be complete 
in this respect, for we find the alterations will involve a much 
greater length of time, as well as outlay, than we originally con- 
templated. If all goes well we oxpect to make a move in this di- 
rection towards spring, and so soon as anything is being done we 
will early advise you. 

We tender you our hearty congratulations on the suceessfnl com- 
pletion of your elevator, and wishing you the full realization of your 
most sanguine wishes, and looking forward hopefnily to the time 
when the relations between our respective cities will be more close- 
ly united; we are dear sirs, very truly yours. 


BAKER & MONTAGUE. 
ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR—WHAT IT PROPOSES. 


Sr. Lovrs, December 29, 1868. 
Editors Missouw:i Democrat : 


In compliance with your request I will give you briefly a few de- 
tails in reference to the St. Louis grain elevator. It was incorpor- 
ated and a charter obtained on the Lsth December, 1863. Its loca- 
tion is on the river bank between Biddle and Ashly streets, and its 
dimensions are 250 feet 6 inches by 85 feet 6 inches, and in height 
130 feet above a basement averaging 27 feet; the grain bins, 103 in 
number, have a storage capacity of one million two hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels. There are twelve transfer elevators for 
raising and transferring grain, each running a belt 160 feet long 
and 22 inches wide, with 223 cups, or buckets as commonly termed, 
three of which will hold one bushel of grain, and will empty about 
400 per minute. Our engine is high pressure, of 200 horse power, 
244 inch cylinder and 4 feet stroke. Attached to the building, and 
forming part of same, on the river side are two towers for raising 
grain from canal boats and bargesy 105 feet high, 30 feet at base; 
the tower elevators are 95 feet long and each run a belt 190 feet 
long and 22 inches wide, with 160 buckets. The main driving belt 
is 252 feet long, three feet wide, and weighs one ton. We have 
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eighteen of Fairbank’s unequalled scales, two of which are 30 ton 
track scales for weighing cars. 

We have also a large blast fan propelled by steam power, and 
capable of cleaning 4000 bushels of grain per bour. The North 
Missouri Railroad Company have extended their track through the 
building, thereby connecting fully 1000 miles of road running 
through the richest grain country west of the Mississippi, with the 
elevator, when eight cars can be emptied at the same time in less 
than five minutes. The building has four outlets on the river side 
for loading barges in bulk—discharging from each 10,000 bushels 
per hour. The company design building, the coming season, a pack- 
age warehouse over 500 feet long on the river bank, thereby ena- 
bling them tu receive, store and deliver to and from steamers and 
railroads any and all kinds of freight as cheaply as it can be done 
at any other point in the country. 

In the beginning of this enterprise it was diffienlt to find men 
willing to take stock even for asmall amount, but through the her- 
culean efforts of its friends, enough were enlisted to secure its suc- 
cess. The first cargo of grain was received on the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1865, inaugur ating the system of handling grain in bulk in St. 
Louis, and the first forty days 600,000 bushels were received, de- 
monstrating the fact that grain could be handled in bulk in St. Louis 
profitably. Since this time, although the receipts have not been 
what they should, still the system is being generally adopted by the 
heaviest shippers aud commission merchants—as they understand 
its workings, and realize the immense amount of labor saved them- 
selves, as well as expense to the shipper. Not many years hence, 
such a thing as shipping grain to St. Louis in sacks, tumbled out on 
our Levee, damaged, tarpaulined, weighed and drayed, will be un- 
knowr, and elevators which take their places will handle millions of 
bushels with little expense and no waste—loading barges of from 
ten to fifty thousand bushels capacity to be distributed at New Or- 
leans, with only one change to sea goiug vessels for any ports of 
either continent. 

Very truly yours, 


JOHN P. SMITH, Secretary. 
EAST ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR—WHAT IT PROPOSES. 


Editors Missouri Democrat: 


GentLemen—With pleasure I comply with your request to furnish 
a short description of our elevator and warehouse. We are located, 
as most of your reader know, on the east bank of the Mississippi 
river, opposite the center of the city, We own, at low water mark, 
500 feet, river front, by 422 feei deep to the water street. We occupy 
with our house 200 feet on the river, by 140 feet deep; through the 
center of this house, and above the rise of 1858,is our railroad 
track Fur feet above this track is our warehouse floor, being 
level with the floor of freight cars, from which rolling freight can Le 
handled with great dispatch. In either warehouse we have two 
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large six tun Fairbanks scales, and at each scale we have a skid to 
the river, down which we can slide with ease (only eight men 
employed) one thousand packages or barrels per hour. We can store 
forty thousaud barrels flour in the two warehouses. Our elevator 
is constructed immediately over the railroad track, and forms part 
of the house, but interfering in no way with the business of the for- 
mer. Four cars of bulk grain can be unloaded at once and depos- 
ited in bins by the means of elevators. At the entrance and under 
cover, we have a thirty ton track scale on which all our balk grain 
weighed by the car load, thus avuiding the danger of mistakes by 
many draughts as well as the loss sustained by handling. We have 
also a river leg to raise grain from boats or barges, and in addition 
we have two platform elevators which travel 36 feet per minute to 
handle packages from boats to cars or for storage. by this means 
we expect to be able to compete successfully for the through freight 
going East or North, with any route. It is a settled principle that 
boats can afford to carry freight to St. Louis as low as to Cairo in 
any stage of water. While any delay at a way point is an expense 
and must come out of the freight bill, this does not apply at the end 
of her trip as the crew is paid off. Passengers are no longer ted; 
and they cease to burn fuel. And another advantage the boats will 
gain with us at the same time, we will put on whatever we may 
have for her return trip. Our railroad facilities are unsurpassed, 
all the roads being the same gauge (except tne Ohio and Mississippi, 
which will be changed in the spring) having nearly one thousand 
miles running through the best agricultural region in t!:e world and 
bringing to us as the natural outlet the products of the whole North- 
west. Itremains but for our steamboat and barge companies tuo 
do their duty and the question will be solved so far as the future 
interests of St. Louis are concerned. I must not omit in this con- 
nection to state a recent arrangement made to accoinmodate our St. 
Louis customers in handling bulk grain. Captain Brown will run a 
ferry boat with bulk wagons aboard, to our house, and we will fill 
them by spouting the grain in the wagons, driving round on the boat 
till all are loaded. By this means al! storing aud the drive to cars 
will be avoided, and it is believed we can luad a boat and make 4s 
many trips per day as any ferryboat to the various landings. 

It may not be amiss te give you our rate and manner of doing 
business. We move and transfer in cars or barges grain for lc per 
bushel; store ten days, 2c; each subsequent ten days, $c; sack and 
sew, lc; sack and tie, 4c per bushel. Flour, salt, &c., 6c per barrel 
ten days storage. All of this includes receiving, delivering and 
weighing, and bills lading sent to office. 

Respectfully, 
E. DODGE. 


We present our readers in this number with illustration of the pro- 
gress made in the past two years toward providing facilities for the 
rapid handling and cheap transit of grain. First there is a cut of 
th: St. Lauis Elevator, from the river, then one from the land, sbow- 
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RIVER VIEW OF SS ing its connect’on with the 
North Missouri railrond; a cut 
PEa of the Ill. Cen. Railroad Com- 
==? = pany’s Elevator at Donleith, a 
cut of the Ill. Cen. Railroad 


a 
i ali. ' Comp»ny’s Elevator at at Cuai- 
ro;tlLenacutof the East St. 






















Louis Elevator; followed by a 
cut of the New Orleans Eleva- 

et ; tor. The next cut represents 
aSSSe= s5es0 | == .vne of the barges belonging to 

fe ies = || == the St. Louis Barge company. 
Oo Uh 8eg dog cogs cgiong sie he next cut represents the 
: ae fiaassbarce cut in two lengthwise 
that her interior may be seep. 

The nextis a diagram showing 
the position of the tow beat 
and eight barges pushed ahead 
8T. LOUI; ELEVATOR. (not drawn behind) of the tow. 
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LAND VIEW OF ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR —CAPACITY 1,250,000 BUSHELS. 
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IMinoiy Central Raiload Compans’s Elevator at Dunleith, Mlinois. 
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Titinois Central Railroad Company's Elevator at Cairo, Minis, 
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NEW ORLEANS ELEVATCR.—CAPACITY 750,000 BUSHE, 8. 
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ART. VII.--NIAGARA AND THE BELIZE. 
{From tne New, Orleans Commercial Bulletin.} 


It is perhaps the most extraordinary proof of the development of Western 
America that it demands at once the outlet of the St. Lawrence, and of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is perfectly palpable that both these great works should be executed. 
We have heretofore shown what the ice blockade for 5-12th of the year costs the 
single city of Chicago. When this immense sum shall have been multiplied by 
the progress of the whole West, it willbe obvious that no obstacle which money 
can remove should be allowed between this region and the world markets. The 
route by the St. Lawrence is, of course, the most direct communication between 
the West and Northern Europe, during the period when the navigation is open. 
The Mississippi, however, affords an outlet not only to the markets of Europe, 
but to those of the whole Southern Continent of America, destined to be of more 
consequence to the West than all others. We have, therefore, no antagonism to 
the Northern outlet, which is as important to the West, as the control of the 
whole line of canals, lakes and river along which the connection will. be made. 
It is our purpose, however, to show the West that the Mississippi outlet is a more 
practicable and comprehensive commercial way than any other, and that no ap- 
propriation should be spared torender it immediately and completely useful. 

First, the impediment of the St. Lawrence outlet is the ice blockade. This, no 
invention and no appropriation can remove. The Ice King is inexorable. He 
will give no dispensation to either ‘‘king or kaiser.” 

Second, The proposition now before Congress to enlarge the Welland Canal does 
not contemplate giving a greater depth or water than twelve feet. 

Third, The canal connection around Niagara is estimated at from twelve to 
sixteen millions of dollars. This, if put in the form of a toll, to indemnify the 
investment, must add a permanent charge to this outlet. 

Fourth, The control of this outlet is at present within the jurisdiction of a for- 
eign power. This we regard, however, as a temporary objection. 

To the Mississippi outlet there is no such objection. Itis always accessible at 
all seasons and at every stage. The depth of water on the Balize bar is naturally 
seventeen feet, andthe government is pledged to deepen this outlet at its own 
expense, by dredging, canalization, concentration of current, or by any other me- 
chanical means. There is to be neither toll, tax, nor restriction upon the use of 
this American water from its source toits mouth. This is the decree of the Ameri- 
can West. There neither is, nor is like to be, any other jurisdiction over this 
stream. 

The greatest value of the Balize outiet to the West, consists in the fact that it 
is always open at that particular season of the year when the principal crop of the 
West is harvested and ready for market. Assuming that the grain exports alone 
amount to 60,000,000 bushels of wheat, Indian corn and other grains, it will be 
remembered that the wheat harvest and threshing are over by the 5th of Sep- 
tember. The navigation of the Eastern outlets by canal, lake and river is closed 
by the 15th of November. Less than sixty days is therefore allowed the Western 
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farmer to forward hiscrop. If he permits this period to pass, he must stand the 
cost and risk of storage, shrinkage and damage by fire, water or other reasons. 
Worse than this, he may see the market pri@e advance or decline before his 
eyes without the power to avail himself of the one or to escape the other. With 
the crop of Indian corn, rapidly becoming in Europe the basis of food for animals 
as well as men, the case is still worse. The harvest of this crop cannot be before 
October. It is scarcely dry enough to ship before the ice blockade is proclaimed. 
All the consequences stated, fall ina superior degree upon this crop, and it would 
seem from the recent complaints of Illinois farmers and grain dealers, that the 
elevator and railroad rings begin wrecking this imprisoned staple, as soon as it is 
fairly in their power. From all these disadvantages the Mississippi comes to de- 
liver the farmers of the West. Precisely at the time when obdurate nature com- 
bines with monopolist selfishness to deny the honest farmer the just rewards of 
his indu try, the Mississippi generously offers its free and untaxed current, and 
enables the farmers to flank the unkind and unworthy combination which had 
conspired against it. 

For while the Iee King may have plotted with the Elevator and Railroad 
Kings the injury of the Western farmer, the Mississippi nver, aided by a sagaci- 
ous enterprise, has planned his outlet and escape. Every one is familiar with the 
use and progress of our preparations to entertain the Western grain trade. First, 
the barge line shipment in bulk. Then the erection of spl ndid elevators, with 
free wharves at New Orleans and Cairo. Thus far every provision has been made 
for the new commerce. It was only necessary, as at the wedding feast, that the 
guests should be bidden. It is not very hard to change what used to be called 
channels of trade. They change upon au exhibition of a more favorable sched- 
ule of time and freights. This truth has unhappily been made manifest to us by 
the transportation, by artificial lines of 6,000,000 tons between the West and At- 
lantic ports. We are making a similar exhibit of the superior advantages of the 
Balize outlet.. It is producing the effect of convincing both the producer and 
consumer of Western provisions, that it is the best mode of intercourse fora 
part, if not for the whole year. We willgive some evidences. First, that the 
Mississippi is the best and cheapest outlet for Western grain. Second, that ship- 
persand consignees abroad are now taking steps to employ this outlet. 

We extract, with much pleasure, the statement of Hon. Mr. Sypher, of Louis- 
iana, recently made in Congress upon the Niagara Ship Canal Bill. We do so that 
we may sustain the general accuracy of this statement, made in our beha'f, by 
conclusive proof of correctness : . 

‘Among the notable features of the discussion General Sypher, of Leuisiana, 
said grain was now being shipped from St. Louisto New York, via New Orleans 
.at seventeen cents per bushel less than via Chicago and Buffalo, and to Liverpool 
at twenty cents less per bushel via New Orleans than via New York, and in one- 
third less time.” 

It is certainly very important to the commercial interest of New Orleans that 
statement, eo favorable should have been thus published in the halls of Congress, 
and with all the prestige of representative responsibility. It is a valuable, an 
authentic, and ajust advertisement. It is certainly our duty to the merchants of 
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New Orleans, to substantiite this important assurance. The assertion can thus 
go to the commercial world with table proof which can, if controverted, 
be still farther confirmed. We accordingly subjoin two statements, the first of 
which is copied from the circular of $8 A. Stockdale & Co., of New Orleans. 
We may remark, as an assurance of the’ character of this statement, that Mr. 
Stockdale was recently Assistant Collector of this port, much esteemed by our 
merchants for his integrity and business capacity, and that he is a Wester man 
perfectly familiar with the grain trade of Chicago. We are satisfied that upon 
comparing the figures of this statement with those upon a similar shipment, made 
at this season by rail from the West to New York, the estimate of Mr. Sypher 
will be made good. 


STATEMENT OF COST OF CORN AT NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL BY RAIL 


AND RIVER ROUTE TO NEW ORLEANS, 


Cost at country stat.ons, say 

Freight to Cario, average 

Transfer at Cairo 

Freight and insurance to New Orleans. 

Elevator charges and commissions in New Orleans 
Costin New Orleans, free of storage, 20 days 


THROUGH SHIPMENTS TO NEW YORK. 


Cost in New Orleans 
Freight and insurance 
Elevator charges and commissions in New York. . 
Cost in New York, free of first storage. ...............0-. 00000. 


THROUGH SHIPMEMT TO LIVERPOOL. 
Cost in New Orleans per bushel of 56 Ibs 
Exchange 147 per cent., is equivalent to F. O. B. per qr. in New 


Freight and primage by sail 12d. per bushel of 60 lbs 
F. O. B. in Liverpool by 1 sail, without insurance 
Freight and primage by steam 15d. per bush. of 56 lbs., didterenoe 


F. O. B. in Liverpool, by steam, without insurance...... 
* §$. A. STOCKDALE & CO., 
74 Magazine street, New Orleans. 


This statement is corroborated by another furnished us from a most intelligent 
and influential source. Tt is as follows : 
At the price at which corn can now be purchased in Illinois it can be delivered in 
the elevator at New Orleans at for 56 bs. 
Add for commissions and shipping charges 


Cost f. o. b. in New Orleans 0c. for 561s. 
Equivalent to $6 per quarter of 480 tbs 

Which, with exchange at 147 is equivalent to 18s. 5d, 
Add ocean freight, 10d. for 60 Ibs. and primage......:.. .sss....... 7s. 


Actual cost f. o. b. in Liverpool 25s. 4d. 
The latest quotations from Liverpool are 35s. Yd. to 36s. 6d. per quarter. 
This would seem a satisfactory profit. 


20 
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We have heretofore stated that an order has been received here for the pur- 
chase of 300,000 bushels of Western wheat, and that it is being executed in the 
upper West. .We yesterday received the evidence that two shipments, contained 
in seventy cars, had arrived at Cairo for delivery by barge to vessels at this port. 
The Illinois Central Railroad Company, which is the pioneer in this enterprise, 
has guaranteed the release’of its whole freights on this experimental shipment if 
the cost of the sale and delivery over this route shall render such release in whole 
or in part necessary. This will, of itself, involve an economy of some sixty thou- 
sand dollars. We do not see why grain dealers should hold back in the face of 
such profits as have been demonstrated. There is a larger amount of tonnage in 
shis port than there is cotton freights for. There isa still larger amount on its 
way to this port. Here are all the elements, why not put them together at once ? 

We have seen letters from English houses which offer to sell to an American 
company the steamships to stock a weekly :ine between New Orleans and Liver- 
pool, provided the Americans will take one-half of the stock, estimated at one 
and a quarter million of dollars, to be subscribed on our part. The inquiries 
which have been made of New Orleans by Liverpool merchants, personally and 
by lettér show a deep and deepening interest in a grain route which not only 
offers an outletat a season when all others are closed, but shows a margin of pro- 
fit sufficient, if established by experience, to decide the transfer of this stupend- 
ous commerce. We have one, word for our own merchants. They have seen 
Western men and Western means explore the advantages of this new trade in 
bulk grain by this outlet. They have seen all the facilities ot transportation by 
barge, and of transfer by machinery, farnished by men from St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. Can we now do nothing towards building up this communica- 
tion with Liverpool? We have been very poor itis true. Weare only rich’ now 
in possession of what Dr. Johnson said of Thales’ Brewery, ‘the potentiality of 
riches beyond the dreams of avarice.” Bunt we must do something ourselves. 
In our juvenile days the boysused to hold their nocturnal frolics at the room of 
one poor fellow, who met their contributions of cards, egg-nog and eandles, by 
subscribing the ‘‘room and water.” _ We wish New Orleans to do something more 
in this grand organization for changing the commerce of the American West. 
We must subscribe something, more than the ‘“‘room and water” of this grand fes- 
tival of the nations who will meet, and barter, and fraternize on our levee. A 
vary small contribution from each one who is interested—and who is not ?—will 
secure the ocean steam ship line, and New Orleans will vindicate the destiny for 
which nature designed her —the Constantinople of this continent. 





ART, VIII.—CONDITION AND WANTS OF THE COTTON RAIs- 
ING STATES. 


[WRITTEN BY A. R. LIGHTYOOT. 


We publish a very usefal andcorrect statemeat of the conditions of labor in 
the cotton States. The counting house crop is meyer realized, becanse these cal- 
culators only look at the reports of rain and drouth which occur during the sea- 
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son. They do not estimate the irregularity of labor, the wear and tear of the 
uplands, nor the fact that no new lands are added to the breadth planted. The 
practice referred to by our contributor of “patching” lands, is based upon the 
disposition to plant only those lands which will pay for bought labor. As long as 
these cleared lands are in excess of the labor supply, there will be no lands 
cleared, and so long as no fresh land is added, there must be an annual deteriora- 
tion in the land tilled, and an increased tendening to injury by insects, which 
breed faster in old than new lands. Our contributor attributes the exactions of 
the laborers, toa want of combination, or rather of co-operation on the part of 
the planters. It would be difficult and discouraging to form combinations to 
control wages. The laborer is entitled to a just compensation, and _ will 
indeed, in the end, aiways obtain a fair share of what his labor sells for in the 
perfected product. We have heretofore expressed, and now repeat our opinion of 
what the planter should do to protect himself from the fluctuations in the rate of 
wages. Our planters cannot forget the old system. They will employ free labor 
by the year. They will bind themselves to feed and find for the year. They 
thus become insurers of the weight and price of the crop. The wages for the 
year are fixed at the January prices, they are paid at the December prices. Now 
asthe tendening of cotton has been toa lower rate, it has followed in some years 
since the war that the prices of the crop do not justify the rate of wages contract- 
ed before it was planted. Besides, what with-worms, droughth, overflow, and 
other accidents, it sometimes happens that before the crop is half grown, it is evi- 
dently inadequate to pay the laborers. The planter then pays board and wages 
during the balance of the season. The remedy of all this is to make short time 
contracts, as is done with free farm labor every where else. If the price or pros- 
pect of prices continues unchanged—if the planters hopes and the freedmans 
conduct justifies a continuance of the rates, they can be continued, if not, it will 
be in the power of the plenter to save himself from large loss, by reducing or clos- 
ing his labor contract. It may be said that this would place it im the power of the 
laborer to strike at critical periods. This is not the case elsewhere. An Illinois 
farmer will sowa crop of wheat with the confidence that he can command the 
labor to harvest it. In the South the laborer is more dependent on the land 
owner, than the land owner onthe laborer. Such a modification of the labor 
contract is the ouly suggestion we have to make on the means of rendering the 
culture of cotton safer for the planter, without being less just to the laborer. 


[Ep. Rev. 

Should an old fashioned Southern planter return now ‘o his homestead, after 
an absence of about four years, we think he would would be sadly puzzled at the 
complete change whic! has taken place in every thing relating to the old system 
of planting, in that space of time. He would look in vain for the contented, 
happy faces of his old house-servants, he would miss the cheerful body of field- 
hands, who would formerly have respectfully we comed him home; he would feel 
the absence of that air of rural bustle and activity, which used to pervade his plan- 
tation, but most of all, he would miss that willing, cheerfnl obedience to which 
he has been accustomed. These, and many other things are changed, and, we are 
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compelled to say, they hare not changed for the better. We have been com- 
pelled for some time past, to recognize the fact that the whole question of iabor 
rests in the handsof the negro. This has been fully illustrated by their conduct 
since the year 1865, when first they fully comprehended that they were a free 
people. That year, the hands, with few exceptions, remained in their old situa- 
tions, and were contented with a share in the cotton and corn crops, ranging from 
an eighth to a twelfth. In 1866, many, influenced by a desire for change, or a 
prospect of doing better elsewhere, left their homes, and hired themselves to 
others. The experience of the preceding year had made them afraid of contract- 
ing for a share in the crop; consequently, they demanded money wages, and, of 
course, money wages had to be paid. The scale of wages, graduated according 
to the capability of the hand, ranged from six to eight dol'ars for women, from 
eight to twelve dollars for men. However, in 1867, they again demanded a share 
in the crops. But their estimate of the value of their labor had risen, instead of 
an eighth of the cotton and corn, they demanded a fourth of every thing raised 
on the plantation. They demanded it, and, of course they go+it. If a planter 
demurred to accede to it, he immediately found himself without hands. Notice, 
that there was no concert of action on the part of the planters to oppose these 
ever increasing exactions; had this been done in the first instance, the negro 
would not have imbibed the idea that his services were indispensable to the plan- 
ter, and that he had only to name his terms to have them accepted. On the con- 
trary, every man tried to out bid his neighbor, and to fill up his requisite quota 
of hands at the expense of every one else. , 

With the year 1868, was commenced a system of Jabor which cennot fail in the 
end, to utterly abolish the system so long adhered to in the South. Many men, 
owning large tracts of poor land, found it impossible to procure labor at any 
price, by which a margin was left for profit. In this strait, the idea suggested 
itself of cutting the plantation up into numerous small farms, or rather patches, 


and of renting these to negroes. To one acquainted with the characteristics of 


the race, it isno matter of surprise that this temptation proved irresistible. 
Every negro who procured one of these patches, saw himself at once in the light 
of an independent planter, placed upon an equal footing with his former master, 
and, leoking into the future, beheld in himself a landed proprietor, ‘‘having others 
under him in authority.” 

The majority of the planters have, thus far, resolutely opposed this movement. 
Were the negroes like any other race of beings, yet created, this system might be 
made to work, but with them, it will not. The reasonis simply this: The negro, 
left to himself, will barely do enough work to support existence. Without a sin- 
gle thought for to-morrow, beyond that of patiently believing that he will one day 
be made rich; he lives entirely for the present, caring not to lay by the wherewith 
by which the weather may be defied at some future rainy day. It is evident, 
that until some competition.is produced by the importation of labor, the negro 
element will have the question of wages pretty much in their own hands. Their 
demands are already so exorbitant, that cotton raising has nearly ceased to be a 
money making business. As the price of labor goes up, the price of land de- 
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clines. Cotton lands that were formerly estimated at $30, can now be bought for 
$10. Rents have fallen proportionally. 

D'd the tide of emigration set towards the Southern S ates, instead of from 
them, these evils would be remedied. Labor would be cheapene|, lands would 
increase in value, and cotton raising would onee more become remunerative. We 
want men of capital to come among us, and introduce white labor. 

Our lands are new, fertile, boundless and cheap, and will as richly repay culti- 
vation as any in the world. We want assistance, to aid us in recovering from the 
prostration succeeding years of bitter struggling, we are recovering, slowly, and 
we see afar off, a brighter future, separated from us, it is true, by years of priva- 
tion and endurance, but it is a fature of peace and prosperity. 


ART, IX.—OUR FORMER SLAVE POPULATION, 


When in the beginning of the colonial establishments under Goy- 
ernor Bienville’s administration, the want of field labor hands was 
first manifested by the planters and farmers, who essayed to open 
agricultural establishments, they offered then to the mother guv- 
ernment, to be allowed to exchange three Indian slaves for two black 
African hands on the island of St Domingo. Their reasons for of- 
fering such an exchange was that the Indian laborers would not 
escape from the colonial farms upon the West Indian islands, where 
they would be strangers, whilst in Louisiana they could always 
count upon being protected by some Indian tribes, when fleeing 
from their masters. 

On the other hand the Louisiana planters stated to their govern- 
ment, that African laborers, introduced from St. Domingo, or the 
other French West Indiad islands, could count upon no such pro- 
tection among the Indian nations, and would therefore, be forced to 
abide with and work for their masters. 

These reasons might appear very good for the colonial people in 
the Mississippi Delta,but the French authorities demurred to this ex- 
change of labor, assigaing mainly for their motives, that the West 
Indian planters were very much attached to their own plantation 
hands, and that they would not part with them upon any such an 
exchange. Hence, this plan which the Delta’ people had thought a 
very feasible one, had to be given ap. We must recollect that at 
that time, all the Christian nations had still slavery as an estab- 
lishe 1 legal institution among them; that all were more or less en- 
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gaged in the African traffic for this sort of merchandise, as it then 
was termed, of the Indies, and indeed, there was no scruple enter- 
hy any one, to make slaves by the war power, among the barbarous 
tribes of the continents of America, as well as in Africa and the 
ocean iles. Not to mention Asia, where slavery exists even to this 
day, under a variety of small forms, the Barbaric powers on the 
coast of Africa carried on the traffic of European white slayes asa 
legitimate war measure, and all Christian nations had to ransom 
their prisoners as so many ordinary slaves, with gold and silver, at 
regular prices; these propositions made by the planters and although 
rejected by their own government, yet another way or method was 
found to supply the required force for the successful opening of the 
colonial plantation in our Louisiana Delta. ‘This other mode was 
the direct introductive of French Africans from the coast of Guinea, 
by means of the company ships, which had taken charge of the ad- 
ministration of the nascent colony, and which, in consequence of this 
new arrangement, was really to profit to the utmost by this very lu- 
crative monopoly. We have noted in the statements furnished re- 
specting this trade, that something like 5000 were introduced into 
Louisiana during the existence of the Mississippi company, which 
remitted its charter about the year 1731. The price for a good 
sound field hand, it is said, in these sxme statements was 660 livres 
French money, as such were counted all males from 17 years up- 
wards, and all females from 15 to 30 years; three negro boys or 
girls from eight to ten years were wanted for two good hands, or as 
they styled them, two “‘pieces d’Indes.” The terms of sale by the 
corpany, varied at different periods. In the beginning of the traffie, 
the eld colonists could purchase at one-half of the price, at one years 
credit, the other being paid in cash*at the time of purchase; old 
colunists were understood to be those who had already resided a 
few years in the country; to the new comers, or new beginners a 
credit of one, and two years, were granted for the amount of pur- 
chase money, which distinction in favor of the newly arrived plan- 
ter, was for the purpose, no doubt, of encouraging the colonization 
of the Mississippi...By later regulations, the credit upon these ne- 
gro purchases was sometimes extended to one, two and three years, 


each particular term being for one third the amount; with the ex- 
press condition that if the two first terms had not been strictly com- 
plied with, the sale would become null, or the slave property might 
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be resold for the company’s benefit and concern. Under these regu- 
lations aud conditions it appears that notwithstanding great mor- 
tality among the unacclimated Afrieans in the beginning of this ag- 
ricultural system, the planters began generally to prosper, and the 
iand grants or concessions to assumo permanent value. By the 
Black Code, passed in 1724, regulating the treatment of slaves gen- 
erally, and the respective status of the different races and popula- 
tious in the colony, we can observe that even at that early period, a 
number of emancipations had taken place, because express mention 
is made of the status of the free colored people and the whites, or 
free Indians inhabiting the settlements. Although much stress has 
been laid in our times upon the harshness or cruelty of that legal 
enactment, we cannot perceive that under the then prevailing sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence there is much to be found fault with. 
Let it be remembered that white people, such as galley slaves, were 
much worse treated, even at that time, in European or Christian 
countries, than what we see decreed in this much decried Black 
Code, with respect to the slaves guilty of crimes and misdemesnors 

The mother country having been better informed respecting the 
true position of the colony and the real obstacles to the develop- 
ment of agricultnre, was now willing to extend all possible aid to 
the planters and inhabitants of New Orleans. For this purpose in- 
structions had been given to the new governor, Monsieur Perrier to 
have canals dug across the cypress forests, towards the lake; to 
clear and open the forests which obstructed the free circulation of 
the air from the healthy water expanse bebind; to erect dykes or 
levees for the protection of the houses and plantations, and, in fact, 
to carry out a complete system of internal improvement. In con- 
sequence of these orders, the governor, in bis correspondence with 
the French ministry, says that he has taken especial measures with 
the commissioners of the company, and the planters; these latter 
being held, when purchasing African slaves from the former, to allot 
for the space of one month, these same labor hands, for the per- 
formance of public works; and that in return the governor insures 
them the first month against all mortality. This latter covdition 
the planter’s appear to have esteemed very highly, because it seems 
that it was always in the very first beginning that these African 
hands were found to be most subject to sickness and death. Under 
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these arrangements, the public works were carried on with consid - 
erable succcss, and, as the governor says, to the general satisfac- 
tion of all parties. 

In much later colonial times, the introduction of African labor 
hands from other colunies was often prohibited for various political 
reasons, the principal one of which, no doubt, had its origin in the 
idea that only such native Africans could be advantageously em- 
ployed in the conntry, as had been brought up to its climate, and 
local peculiarities, through a regular course of acclimation and do- 
mestic education. Irom this circumstance the difference in value of 
domestic Africans and those introduced from abroad, has always 
continued even to tlie very latest period of the former regime. 
Those who, in after t\mes came from the States, such as Virginia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, never were esteemed in our Louisiana, as 
highly as those born upon the soil, and unused to all the peculiar 
habits and diseases, of the low marshy lands of the Delta. That 
this difference will be made in the choice of field hands and other 
laborers, even under the present hireling system, cannot surprise 
us, when we take into account the requirement of steady and relia- 
ble labor in Southern agriculture. 

' C. D 


— | 


ART. X.—ADDRESS OF THE REV. EDWARD FONTAINE, TO 
A COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE. 


Professor Fontaine prefaced his remarks by congratulating the people of Chicago 
upon the peculiarly advantageous site of the city for commerce and manufactures. 
Located upon the southwestern shores of the great lake which projected farthest 
south into the great agricultural area of the Mississippi Valley; connected with the 
lakes which extend into the regions of the north oceupied by hunters and trappers, 
and lumbermen, and contiguous to vast fertile champagnes, whose surface produce 
the most abundant harvest, while beneath the rich soil lie buried inexhaustible 
mines of coal, building stone, iron, lead and zine; accessible to the easy grades of 
railroads, which the wise policy and unparalleled energy of her citizens have con- 
structed and converged upon her, there is nothing to prevent her from command- 
ing the trade of the whole region between the Allegheny and the Rocky Mountains, 
the Gulf of Mexico and British America, if she will complete the connection 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river. He complimented the wisdom 
and enterprise of her people for having availed themselves promptly of all their 
advantages. They had built a great city before the war, and availing themselves 
of the lates and canals already existing, they had added to these waterways for 
their commerce constructed by nature and art, a numberof railroads almost suffi- 
cient to carry off theirexports to the Atlantic seaboard,and to return their imports 
during the war. But now the necessity for other outlets is severely felt especi- 
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ally in the winter; and this necessity will become greater with the increase of the 
population and production of the great West. In winter, when the Eastern ports 
are closed, she cannot lie idl , but must trade with the South and with tropical 
America; and a direct trade with those prolific regions is necessary for her at all 
seasons. This necessity is indicated by the projection of her great lake to the 
south; by her unfinished canal to connect the lake with the Mississippi, and by the 
Illinois Central Railroad—all pointing where her true interest lie, toward the 
winterless regions of the torrid zone, boundless wealth must build up her fature 
greatness. 

He quoted an extract from an article written upon “Lake Defences and Western 
Interest,” in 1845, by Lieut. Matthew F. Maury, to show how indispensably 
necessary a ship canal connecting Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River is for 
the safety and commerciai prosperity of the West and our whole country. Maury 
says *“fhe Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico are the two great ventricles of the Wes- 
tern country. They are the seat of strength in war; and in peace of health, ener- 
gy, commercial prosperity, and national wealth. Through them all the elements 
ot our national greatness are first put into thechannels of cirenlation. The Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries are the veins and arteries through which it is kept 
up. But to give full life to the system, to quicken the energies, to make its com- 
mercial and navy importance equai to its agricultural and military resources, this 
connection is needed. That the military strength of this region may equal its phys- 
ical capacities complete this canal, and every source of public weal will be greatly 
augmented.” He ment a ship canal like that of the Isthmus of Suez, 300 feet 
wide, and deep enough to float the largest merchant vessels and ships of war. 

The Professor then showed our helplessness to defend the lacustrine States im 
case we should have a war with England combined with other great maritime 
pow ers, while there is no navigable connection between the Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi. Holding the St. Lawrence, England could suddenly sendan armed navy 
from Portsmouth through the Welland Canal and Lakes and sweep Chicago, 
Buffalo and every human habitation from their shores before we could make a 
movement to prevent it. 

But with a ship canal, which would enable the Government to send fleets through 
it into the lakes from the ship yards of Ohio and Mississippi, we could safely defy 
the world in arms, During the late war, when a combination of all these great 
maritime nations with s:exico against the United States was justly feared, nothing 
but that Divine Interposition, which held them neutral in the awful conflict, pre- 
vented the destruction of the Union, through the want this of connection. It was 
the advantage of the ship yards of the Ohio and Mississippi, and the fleets and 
armies sent down these rivers, which enabled the North to conquer the South. 
The same danger in the future may occur, and the Government should be warned 
in time to perfect the circulation between, what Maury correctly terms, ‘the great 
ventricles,” of our national and commercial energy and the source of our pros- 
perity. 

He: ‘The monu2nent of Benton in St. Louis is a memorial worthy of thegreat 
advocate of railroad to ihe pacific; and he deserves the yet prouder granite shaft 
which itis proposed to rear to his memory where that road touches the loftiest 
crest of the Rocky Mountains. The stature represents him as pointing to the West, 
and exclaiming: ‘There is the East! There is India!’ I hope that some advo- 
cate of an enterprise far more beneficial to your city than the trade of California 
and China, will deserve a monument at your band; and that his stature will stand 
among ithe tombs of you. cherished dead and point to the South; and that this 
inscription engraved upon it, in letters of gold, will shine from generation to gen- 
eration upon the sight of your posterity as a guiding light to your commerce. 
“There is Uphir! There is the India of Columbus.” Look to the South! There are 
the Indies whose imperial treasures enriched old Spain; and there is the source 
from which England still obtains her wealth. That nation or city. wherever it 
may be, will be the wealthiest and most prosperous, whose manufacturers and 
—e supply most extensively the demands of this El Dorado of the New 

or’ 

The lecturer then gave some interesting details in regards to the value of this 
tropical trade, and showed that the Central American Statcs and Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil and the West Indies possess all the articles of eommerce which the 
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Westren States need, and which they cannot produce, while they cannot make 
flour or bacon, and are destitute of iron, lead, and hardware, cutlery, arms ammu- 
nition, agricultural impliments, and the hundreds of the variouskinds of Western 
produce and manufactures which they require. He then described the rivers of 
the tropics, and pointed out the connection of the Amazon and Orinoco by the Cas- 
siquiare river, which is a navigable natural ship canal flowing north and south, 
and bringing the finest portion of the South American continent in close econnec- 
tion with the Mississippi Valley. He said: ‘‘The Amazon empties directly with 
one great mouth into the equatoral current which flows against the the whole eas- 
tern coast of the Westren Hemisphere in its northern course, and touches the 
shores of Brazil, the Grianas, Venezuela, New Granada, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Texas and Louisiana; and bears so strongly against the mouth 
of the Mississippi that its erodes the bottom of the ocean to the depth of more 
than 7000 feet at that point. A vessel can start from the mouth of the Amazon, 
and, without unfurling a sail, can steer along this strong current which forms the 
the Gulf Stream, ‘with bare pole,” directly to the mouth of the Southwest Pass. 
Bottles thrown out at the mouth of the Amazon are always stranded by this current 
on Galveston Island. Terrebone parish, or some other parts of the coast of Texas 
or Louisiana. It receives the mouths of the Amazon, Orinoco, Magdalena, Rio 
Grande, Brazos and Mississippi, indicating the natural course of the tropical trade, 
and proving that the great creator intended that the valleys of these rivers should 
interchange their products by their mouths, which he has singularly linked 


together, 

He urged the people of Chicago to bid strongly and to work diligently for that 
great undeveloped trade for which there are so many competitors. The Mississip- 
pi river gives them direct access to it by aline a thousand miles shorter than by 
any commercial line now in use. He also reviewed the value of the home markets 
of the Southern States contiguous to the Mississippi for Western produce and 
manufactures before the war. A myriad of these plantations, so valuable to Wes- 
tern producers as home markets in former years, are now deserted wildernesses of 
weeds, desolated by the river, which has swept over them through crevasses and 
broken levees, He hoped that the enlightened people of this region would use 
their whole power to repair those waste places, and give security to those planta- 
tions, to open again, thriving markets for their merchandise. 4 ” ° 
When the Mississippi shall be cleared of its obstructions, and connected with 
the lakes, then ‘“‘the two great vertricles” of our country’s energy will be complete. 
Chicago may then become the Tyre of the New World, enthroned upon our Med- 
iterranean fresh water seas, with the oceans at her gates. Her merchants will be 
Princes, who will enrich the West with their wealth. 

The interests of all the people in this great country between the Allegenies and 
Rocky Mountains,the Gulf otf Mexico and British America, are identical, and they 
will soon unite in a common policy, and be as Patrich Henry, predicted they 
would be, “the controlling power of America.” This affords them an opportunity 
to give their policy a practical and beneficent effect, It is expected that this great 
city will farther it in a manner worthy of its energy and well deserved renown. 
The General and State government will give us all the aid we require when they 
find us ready for usefn] work. Eighteen millions of freeman drink the water that 
is carried to the ocean by the Mississippi iver. They cultivate the soil and work 
the mimes of its valley. The products of their industry are increasing annually. 
No railroads nor artificial canals are now suflicient to carry them to the Gult and 
the Atlantic with economy and dispatch. The difficulties of transpertation will 
multiply year after year, with the growth and the production of this vast agricul- 
tural area. The.e 1s but one conveyance sufficient to transport and to discharge 
into the ecean this ‘‘Horn of Abundance,” filled by the hand of Ceres: and that 
is the great river itself. God made it the fertilizer and the carrier of its own mag- 
nificent vale. The eighteen millions of freem:n who possess it have a right to its 
proper use; and to demand of their Government to make it what God intended it 
should be to them, and to their children. 

Then let Chicage and St. Louis unite with Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Louisville, 
and with every city, town and hamlet from the heads of the Ohio to those of the 
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Missouri, and from Lake Itasca to the mouths of the Mississippi; and let these 
united millions of freeman speak to Congress with one mighty voice and demand 
that this great river shall be opened, and cleared from all obstructions, and be 
made free as the ocean to this trade with the world, and it will be done. 


ART. XI.—MEXICO. 
[BY A. W. ROYSDON, ESQ. ] 


Humboldt has truly described Mexico as being a succession of ter- 
races or strata of diff-rent temperatures—fur one may pass almost 
imperceptibly from a temperature of 88 degrees Fahrenheit, to one 
equal in severity to that of Kentucky in mid-winter. Writers and 
scientific travelers have divided this variety of climate into three 
distinct belis ur zones, the warm, the temperate, and the cold. The 
tierra caliente or hot region is that portion situate between the base 
of the high lands aud the gulf. In general its surface is level. 
Rumor has caused many to deem this coast as deadly to the nations 
of Europe and the United States as the the gold coastof Africa, but 
if the testimony of many high intelligent American physicians, who 
for years bave been practising their profession in that portion, be 
worthy of belief, the tierra templada of Mexico, or any section of 
the United States possess, but insignificant bygienic advantage 
over the teirra caliente. Americans aud Eurvpeans who have resided 
there for more than twenty years still look vigorous ard strong and 
declare their preference for this land of eternal summer. Muodera- 
tion protects ther, for daily fearful proofs of the effects of intemper- 
ance in such a climate is presented. Nevertheless, there the system 
appreciates as keenly a change in the thermometer from 88 to 71 
degrees as in a more northern climate it would from 40 degree to 
Zero. 

Tbe European or Awerican is influenced more by this change than 
the native,for the one will require a thick suit of woolen goods whilst 
the other is comfortable with a cotton shawl;—s‘eep comes more 
quickly to the foreigner under a pair of double blankets, whilst the 
native rejoices in the luxury of a serape. The mean temperature of 
the low lands is about 88 degrees Fabrenheit, but from Novem- 
ber until March, for two or three days duration, at intervals, pre- 
vails what is known to seamen and the natives as northers, but pro- 
perly speaking winds from the northwest, during which the ther- 
mometer descends sometimes to fifty-five degrees. In the month of 
June the south wind is very disagreeable, resembling in its scorch- 
ing effects the Siroccas of Egypt. The seasons are divided into 
wet and dry, the former lasting generally about eight weeks, and 
so great is the fall of rain that the whole country becomes more or 
less inutidated. the itiiabitdnts are compelled to abandon the villa- 
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ges, and frequently not a trace is left of those picturesque but un- 
comfortable huts of cane with palm roofs. Disease of a malignant 
type is but little known on the coasts of Tehuantepec, Tabasco, Cam- 
peachy, and Yucatan. Vera Cruz and Taumalipas alone on the west 
coast, suffer from the vomito or yellow fever, which terrib e scourge 
does not pass south of the San Martin range of mountains, which 
loom up in almost Alpine grandeur, about latitude 154 degrees, or 
about thirty miles northwest of the mouth of the Goatzacaolcos 
river. 

The coast spared from the terrors of the plague, is alike exempt 
from pulmonary disease, which attacks only those who give not the 
slight protection nature requires, when the northwest winds prevails. 

Time brings no change to the tierra templada, its eternal neapoli- 
tan spring seems to render it the proper home of the dolce far niente. 
It is here health seems most vigorous, and women attain their most 
exquisite charms; for great is the difference between the dark 
Indian colored natives of the Caliente and the splendid brunette of 
the more Caucasian races of the templaca. Tierra frio, signifies cold 
region, and he who dreams of the tropics as the lands of provincial 
ga dens should know that here polar snows are enclosed by the 
orange and fiz. 

The description of the land of the East 

‘twhere the Gods loved to trace 
As if for mana dwelling place.” 
* % x « * 
‘Where all save the spirit of man is divine” 


has its courterpart in that glorious and magnificent domain of Mex- 
ico. The far famed weatth of her inexhanstible mines are insignifi- 
cant compared to the precious growths of her forest, the prime neces 
sities and costly luxuries ind:genous to her teemivg soil The wilds 
of Yucatan and Tehauntepec abound in pita which produces a fabric 
for the manufacturing of rope inferior tu sanilla, for bagging equal 
to the best Indian hemp. It is a specie of cactus, the leaves being 
frequently fifteen feet long. Machinery for cleaning the stems of 
superfluous matter bas never been introduced. The native permits 
time to do that which machinery might perfurm in a moment. Decay 
relieves the fibre of useless material. In the region south of eighteen 
degrees latitude, mahogany, fustic, rose and Brazil woods are found 
in almost inexhaustible quantities. These form nearly the whole of 
the exports of Mexico. 

An idea may be formed of this splendid wealth of her forests when 
the market value of the different woods is known— 


Mahogany perton.......... + ait Qeeli's « ceahikes oe vnp Sines +. 1.0 par vniaien $15 00 
Fustic I RE a ee ae S| Se a Coe oS 12 00 
Logwood ~. SAe P eis yy re! Seren tse, .. 10 00 
Rose PAM ns 65 0 64a tba i> cmap ae cysts sega sss aauupe «Lene 75 00 
Brazil if I Gp apeen I EE oe PR ey RAN ey Te 150 00 


How precarious have been the fortunes of our sugar planters—the 
sugar crops of tle South have even been forced. It required the 
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most incessant cultivation, as well as replanting each year, besides 
the protection of a duty on foreign sugars. How impossible it 
would have been to compete with the Mexican planter, had his labor 
heen secure, and prvuperty protected,and ad quate means of transpor- 
tation furnished him.* In Mexico, the sugar cane attains perfec- 
tion in eight months, and yields a more generous crop than in Louis- 
iana, the average being two hogsheads per acre, and requires no 
other attention for ten years, but the clearing away of the weeds. 
Travelers may not have ever seen cane still vigorous and fruitful, 
which had not been replanted for thirty years, or if so, were fearful 
of disbelief should the statement be made public, but the author of 
this article, saw such upon the rancho of a friend whose veracity 
and integrity are unimpeachable and whose word is the basis of the 
above statement. The manner in which the cane is planted is prim- 
itive-—it is Mexican. The ground is cleared of under growth with 
the machete} and with the sume instrument, holes are made in the 
earth about four inches deep and eight apart in which the seed are 
dropped and covered—then kind nature is left to do the rest. The 
machinery used for the manufacturing of sugar from the cane keeps 
pace with the mode of agriculture. The mill used for pressing the 
juice is identically the same as the ordinary sorghum mills so fre- 
quently seen on farms in the Middle and Western States. After the 
juice is obtained, it is boiled in earthen pots until candied, then 
placed to cool, when sufficiently hardened it is emptied into palm 
leaves and considered marketable. The question might be asked if 
such splendid results are to be obtained from so little labor why has 
not the cane been planted upon a gigantic scale and steam machin- 
ery been introduced? 

The reason is plain and suflicient—if under the old system of 
peonage,} the expense of planting cane upon so large a scale had 
been incurred as to require steam machinery, the first revolation the 
peons were forced, or voluntarily entered the army or banditti would 
have destroyed all, and terrible would have been the contribution 
thus assessed upon the proprietors—for steam machinery in Mexico 
signifies wealth, and what man in that country would wish to be 
deemed rich. Again, labor is scarce and becoming more so, for the 
Mexican race proper like the North American Indians is rapidly pas- 
sing away. - 

Coffee bears after the third year, needs no attention after the first 
and requires replanting but in ten. In Tabasco and Oaxaca 


* Humboldt, writing at the beginning of this century, remarks that the destruction of the 
sugar crop of St. Domin:», stimulated the sugar productiou ot Mexico, He shows by tabalar 
statements its growth under the impul-e, and its subsequen! decline, but he ad 8 that Mexico 
presents n extended region where the sugar cane can be cultivated to wore advantage than in 
avy of the We-t IndiaIslands. He states moreover, in this end other connections, that the 
want of internal transporta ion prevents ‘he agricultural, and even the mineral development of 
the Mexican Stat.s. Ep. Rev} 

?The machcte is an instrument about the length of an ordinary sword bayonet, but not so heavy. 
Iv this as in the axe slate has been substituted for itztle, a kind of obsidian abdut the only useful 
innovation in customs or usages of the peop!e made for centurics. 

tThe system was absolutely aboli-hed by law througheut the w' ole country nct more than 
three months ago. 
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grows the cacao or chocolate bean, and in the former is produced 
yearly, two crops of tobacco, which, if properly cured when man- 
ufactured iuto cigars, would rival the best Caban production, if into 
smoking tobacco, Latakia might fear forthe reputation of her world- 
renowned soother. Oaxaca, is the home ofthe Cochineal bug, and 
there as also on the Pacific slope of Tehwantepec, and the Chiapas 
blooms in magnificent luxuriance, the indigo plant, which flourishes 
in the more northern latitudes of the tierra templada, and the tierra 
Caliente profusely bestows two crops of maize, sixty bushels per 
acre, in twelve months. Besides her mines of silver, gold and 
other metals, the greater riches of her furests and soil, she has bitu- 
minous lakes add springs capable of supplying the markets of the 
world with petroleum,—these yield upon analysis— 

Illuminating oil, per i «0's ¢ cae anys or Maa dea ee hid er teen 13 

Es ies Haw ahs soece sees pevsn ec Gene 6 ster come a ee 


These belongs in general to Americans, who are anxiously await- 
ing tho hour when the United States government, by treaty, or by 
force, shall establish security and protection to her citizens in their 
rights of person and property—then this precious source of wealth 
will be developed. 

Spanish folly as regards commercial regulations, is still rampant 
in all the countries over which she has extended her flag or language, 
but in none more so than Mexico. This foolish policy of Spain bas 
rendered the commerce of that empire more contemptible than that 
of many towns and islands; and the latter by her absurd laws 
threatens to shut herself up more completely than China once was, 
from intercourse with other nations. No government except Mex- 
ico forces a foreign vessel into so many unnecessary expenses, nor 
could any government be more hostile to commerce in her import 
and export regulations, Forty-four years cf revolution. have so im- 
poverished Mexico that no tax could be collected were it imposed, 
and the government is insane enough to endeavor to collect custom- 
house receipts, to defray the whole exvenses of the nation, besides 
afiording ample field for peculation by officials. The consequence 
of so ruinous a policy, has been, that trade, in less than six years, 
has declined more than anywhere else in the world. -Her commerce 
is not gradually decaying, but making colossal strides towards ex 
tinction. For instance, the duties received at the port of Minitillan 
were in 


i I a 

nS iow _.gabncc eens «+ 4bakees oan shied oa 181,751 50—$366,180 50 
1862, Import............ 5 Sede « » oS aes: nol 

0 tee Res <vleeulss een Coe alte 357,173 — $806,573 
1568, TRG: so cals Ska +5 ¢<daltie dn gceccn icy dce sian $ 28,218 

Sy SR ee ere eee 23,605 79—8 51,823 79 


The receipts at the customhouses at the ports of Frontera, San 
Juan, Bautista, Laguna and Vera Cruz exbibit a like annihilation. 
The shippers of the various woods lost immensely last year, they 
have ceased to contract for the next, and are preparing to abandon 
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a business, the natural fraits of which seem to be inevitable bank- 
ruptcy andrnin, Until a strict and minute investigation of the 
matter, we had ever been of the opinion that New Orleans should 
control the trade of Mexico. That of the fifty millions of dollars 
worth of goods annually imported into that .narket, forty millions 
worth should pass through the hands of our merchants, nor could 
we but believe, that the cause of our losing the advantages of so 
great a trade, was some insane and suicidal policy pursued by our 
capitalists. By steam we were nearer than New York by six or 
eight days, by sail, at least twenty; freight cuuld be shipped from 
here more cheaply, every article purchaseable in the United States 
could be obtained here, and it did seem that New Orleans should 
have been the Marseilles of the South—such were our advantages 
by natural possession or position, such must indisputably be our 
future. The results of the examination pronounce a high encemium 
upon the integrity and honor of our merchants, for no people or man 
can trade legitimately with Mexico, and reap profit.* But to the 
credit of the United States, it is to be said, her trade with Mexico 
at present amounts to no wore than ten millions, whereas, German, 
French and English devices control forty millions. But even could a 
profitable an1 legitimate trade be established with Mexico, the 
above named nations would reap the benefits of the commerce for 
some years. Why? They have exhibited a business sagacity far 
beyond the South and even beyond that of the proverbial Yankee. 
They have studied the taste of the people as regards colors, quanti- 
ty and quality, the consequence is, every article has aready sale— 
American prints lie upon the shelves for years. No where are 
duties higher, no where are customhouse officials so bold in their 
frauds, no where do those who are entrusted with the execution of 
the laws so shamefully encourage their violation as in Mexico. An 
illustration may rot be inapposite, and certainly will more forcibly 
explain. 

At a certain port in Mexico, there arrived a vessel from the United 
States laden with lumber, wine, flour and soap, The duties were 
promptly paid upon all the articles, except the soap which was des- 
tined for another port, as per manifest and United States customhouse 
elearance. ‘The Mexican consul at the port from which the vessel 
had embarked, had made a mistake in his clearance, as also in the 
quantities of several items. The administrador or collector of cus- 
toms at the Mexican port refused to see any error,however palpable, 
by comparing the United States customhouse papers with those of 
the Mexican consul and registered tonnage of the vessel, and threat- 
ened to take posession of both vessel and cargo, if the duties of the 
soap were not immediately paid. 

Communication was made by the captain of the vessel through the 
United States consul to the administrador stating to whom the vessel 
and principal portion of ihe cargo belonged, and as the suap was the 
property of a third party, he would abandon it to the Mexican gov. 
PDN: FP ESOP . 

*Extract from report of American Consul, Mr. Black, at the City of Mexico. 
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ernment provided the other property should be released, if not, he 
should abandon vessel and all the cargo, and communicate the facts 
of the case through proper channels to the United States government. 

After consultation the administrador agreed to lessen the duties 
upon that article eighty per cent. and appoints a board of survey to 
inspect the condition ef the soap, who reports it damaged eighty per 
cent. as per instructions. Yet the soap bad never been exposed to 
dampness or weather, thus instead of paying forty one dollars per 
quintal or six hundred and some odd dollars in gold, more than the 
entire cargo was worth, the captain was released from further annoy- 
ance by giving eighty odd dollars. Thus, corruption upon the part 
of officials, and duties equivalent to prohibition upon the part of the 
government (it may be truly said) have forced the trade of the eoun- 
try to be entirely contraband. 


LANDED ARISTOCRACY. 


England for centuries had labored beneath the burden of unsalea- 
ble or entailed estates, but the progress of commerce has broken 
down that time-honored and caste-supporting incubus, the lands 
and heriditaments of the noble duke can be parcelled out among 
wealthy commoners. But what vices and defects there are in the 
land-laws of Mexico. Ail lands are pre-empted, so much is paid the 
government for a quasi-title which becomes valid only after ten 
years residence, and the purchaser acquires no title save by this 
residence on the place, and yet these are invalid compared with those 
of property or realty titles according to the common or civil law. 
This title is transferable and is valid provided immediate occu- 
pancy follows, otherwise the same lands are open to pre-emption. 
The philosophy of the law is, that all lands belong to the government 
which is the people, and consequently, the people collectively, there- 
fore no man individually has any other right or title than that which 
he acquires by occupation. The land-laws of Peru at the time of 
the conquest by Pizarro, although agrarian, were preferable, for the 
one induces indiffercnce to improvement, the other compelled cul- 
tivation. 

A land so teeming with natural advantages, and such incalcula- 
ble wealth, almost forces to its shores the capital science, intelli- 
gence and enterprise or other countries—why do not these find a 
field for activity and profit in Mexico. The Punica fides of the 
government, the dcpredations of banditti and the ruinous hostility 
of ignorance too forcibly and disgracefully explain the cause. Of 
the false faith of the government, let its late course pursued towards 
the Vera Ornz and city of Mexico Railroad company ‘speak. 

The banditti capture trains wherever cupidity suggests or need 
stimulates. The ignorant Mexican tears up the railroad track, des- 
troys the bridges, and preaches an eterna! hostility to such enter- 
prises, because they will interfere with the pack mule and banditti 
business. They are asloathe to see improvements in facilities of 
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locomotion and communication as the priests to see information dif- 
fused among them. 

flere it may be remarked that i in the whole of Mexico there is not 
a road for fifty continnous miles over which the strehgest carriage 
can pass without danger of breaking down, unless it be the road 
from Matamoras to Monterey, or the one from Vera Cruz to the city 
of Mexico; in other words those built by our army during the inva- 
sion of 746-7 

With the present feeble government, and social condition of the 
country, it seems to us an absolute impossibility to introduce any 
improvement either in public or domestic economy, and least of all, 
railroads, successfully. To protect them, the strong arm of a vigor- 
ous power must first have been frequently experienced, the preju- 
dices of the people must be awed, and by the prompt execution of 
just, though severe laws, their lawless character will be curbed, and 
the laudable purpose effected. The Mexican government levies con- 
tribution not according to the requirements of a law, but the avarice 
of the successful leader of a revelution—the banditti rob and the 
officials destroy the remainder. 

The government is too imbecile or weak to protect its own citi- 
zens from the ravages and terrors of brigandage—its policy has 
been to conciliate and pardon, otherwise some refractory robber 
might declare aguinst those in power, and the result would be revo- 
lution, 

It would turther seem, that Mexico not only wished to exclude 
all foreign trade, but render immigration insupportable. Should a 
foreigner immigrate there, desiring to become, for example, a steve- 
dore, he is compelled to matricnulate, which is equivalent te an oath 
of allegiance, aud subjects him to marine war service, nolens volens. 
Such jealousy 1s worthy of England, in the days of the Stuarts. 

A foreigner residing in the country after the third month is forced 
to pay lamp tax, which bestows upon him the disgraceful cloak of 
citizenship, and privileges him to conscription. It is the duty of 
civilized nations to protect their citizens from such unjust absurdi- 
ties. Nor is this all, every year some dozen of vessels are wrecked 
upon the coast of Mevico, thereby throwing upon the sufferance of 
the people two or three hundred homeless and generally penniless, 
though deserving men. These are subjected to every possible ex- 
tortion for which every facility is given by government officials 
throwing unnecessary obstacles in their way. The time has arrived 
when national courtesy should be cast aside and christendom force 
selfish and semi-barbarous people to show humanity and respect to 
civilization. Something should be done to protect those unfortunate 
victims of commercial enterprise from the insatiate avarice, and 
cruel extortion of the natives. 

The United States exports but few articles to Mexico, yet if the 
trouble be taken to examine the import daties of the latter country, 
it will be readily discovered that an invidious duty is practically 
imposed upon those articles, while those of the trade of other 
nations are comparatively exempt. 
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Gratitude is exhibited to our people and government, the only 
one which recognizes the existing Mexican government, by com- 
pelling our vessels to procure certificates of health, clearances, etc., 
from the Mexican consuls, whereas, a!l other nations who hold no 
diplomatic relations whatever with the Mexican government, enter 
free of such unnecessary cost. Should an American vessel not have 
these papers, she is either not permitted to discharge her cargo or is 
put to much unnecessary cost both by delay and in money, but the 
vessels of other nations enter without annoyance. Could there be 
anything more ungrateful than this upon the part of Mexico, could 
there be anything more contemptible than for the United States gov- 
ernment to suffer longer her citizens and commerce to be so unjustly 
treated, her national dignity so spurned, when an easy remedy is 
within her power ? 

Yet our government has been from time to time informed of such 
treatment by her consuls and consular agents in their official com 
munications. 

The foregoing pages the social, political and commercial condition 
of Mexico has been briefly stated, and it is that condition which has 
impressed us with the conviction, that beautiful and incalculably 
rich country will not benefit either its own inhabitants, or the world 
until a superior race takes possession thereof, establishes peace in 
national affairs, and protection in dumestic life—then, to her alu- 
brious and splendid climate, her more than bounteons soil, sich 
mines, and richer forests, will flow the enterprising genius, and 
developing capital both of the United States and Europe. But some 
nation should deem it her duty to perform that work, bestow that 
blessing, which humanity for an imbecile and effete race demands, 
do that which civilization and religion prompt, and commerce impels, 
and for which impatient and disappointed Europe clamor, by estab- 
lishing # permanent government over Mexico, Such a nation should 
take a salutary warning from the fate of the unfortunate Max milian 
and not trust to natives that which can be done by their own force. 
Without conscience or honor they would not scruple to betray, with- 
out intelligence or education they are unfit to govern, and withuut 
honesty they are but ripe for bribery. Trust them not. Under 
other cireumstances those defects of our relations with the Mexican 
government which injariously inflaence our trade, would have teen 
referred to, but as we are unable to perceive that any treaties in let- 
ter, however favorable, would profit one particle, so long as the Mex- 
ican government is the weak and ephemeral fruit generated in the 
hamed heat of perpetual revolution. 





—_——— 


ART. XI.—TUE DARIEN CANAL. 
{New York Bulletin. } 


It is now probable that the work of cutting a ship canal across 
the Isthmus and Pacific ocean, will soon be commenced. We are 
informed that negotiations are being conducted with the States of 
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Columbia for the necessary grants of land and the. right of way; and 
it is reported that our Government has undertaken the final surveys 
of the Isthmus, with the view of determining the line of the proposed 
work. The company, it is said, has pledged itself to supply the 
money as it is needed, to the amount of 100,000,000, if necessary. 
They purpose building a cinal large enough to pass vessels of the 
first class, not exceeding the average maximum tonnage, without 
unloading; that shall be open to the shipping of all nations, and neu- 
tral in time of war, The ports at either end are to be free, except 
for such goods as are intended for the States of Columbia. The toll 
charged for using the canal is to be moderate—not exceeding 75 
cents per ton on vessels in ballast, and $2 per ton when freighted. 
On passengers the per capita will be $10. The company is to have a 
grant of the exclusive right of way for 99 years, and is to pay the 
Columbian Government siz per cent of the net profits for twnnty- 
three years, and eight per cent for the remaining seventy-four years. 

These are the principa! features of the project that, if carried out, 
will open another great highway for the commerce of the world. The 
negotiations are not yet fully completed, but it is now probable that 
the successful construction of this great work is only a qnestion of 
a few years, at most. The benefits that will accrue to vs and our 
commerce from this canal are very generally appreciated, and it is 
unnecessary for us, at this time, to point them out in detail. 

The idea of cutting a canal across the Isthmus of Darien is more 
than three centuries old. It was first suggested to Philip I1., of 
Spain, in 1528, and the plan then propesed was to connect the 
Chagres and Grande rivers, and so reach the Pacific, near Panama. 
The route for this canal was actually explored by some Flemish engi- 
neer, by owning to the difficulties the idea was abandoned. After 
this nothing was done in the matter until 1826, when the scheme 
was again agitated. In the following year explorations were made 
by General Bolivar and a corps of engineers. Their labors were 
not completed until 1829, and the only results accomplisned by them 
was their discovery of the fact that a railroad, if not a canal, was 
practicable. 

1843 the canal was again talked of by the French Government, 
and surveys were made by Garella and Courtines, but nothing far- 
ther was done in the matter. In 1852 and 1855 various privileges 
were granted, by the Government of Granada, to parties who never 
ava‘led themselves of their benefits; chiefly because the completion 
of the Aspinwall and Panama Railroad, which was begun in 1850 
and finished in 1855, had superceded the idea of a canal in the minds 
of the ¢apitalists who were to have farnished the necessary means. 
In 1862 the matter was again talked of. Col. Totten, the engineer 
of the railroad, had demonstrated that the supposed difference in 
the mean level of the two oceans was a mistake, and thus remend 
what had been regarded as the most serious obstacle in the way of 
building the canal. Various projects were started and failed between 
1862 and 1865, at which time general. attention was called to, the 
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importance and practibility of the canal, by a paper read by Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, before the Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land. Several projects were started simultaneously about this time, 
but none of them amounted to anything. The surveys were very 
imperfect and the difficulties in the way greally magnified; but if, 
as is understood, the Government has undertaken to engineer the 
route for the company, it stands a better chance of succeeding than 
if the surveys wete to be made by private parties. When we receive 
more detailed and explicit information concerning the proposed canal, 
we will communicate it to our readers. 


ART, XIIL—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1—THE GRATIN MOVEMENT. 
(BY MYRON COLONEY, 8T. LOtTs.| 


The grain movement down the Mississippi takes no backward cteps. Since I 
last wrote you, very much has been done to forward the enterprise. Mr. Higby 
has been elected president of tlre St. Louis Elevator Company, and is now here 
superintending its interests. It is his intention to builda package warehouse im- 
mediately in front of the Elevator, this coming summer. The work of laying the 
track of the North Missouri Railroad, down from its present depot, to the eleva- 
tor is nearly completed, and active preparations are going forward to bring the 
railroad ears from East St. Louis over on ferry boats, and switch them off on to 
this track, that they may the more readily discharge their loads of bulk grain. 
Ground has also been broken at Bissels Island for a railroad bridge. Bissels 
Island is almost one and a half miles north of the elevator. It is believed that 
at this point all of the railroads may unite in a grand Union depot, connecting 
with the river. It is proposed that_a railroad clearing house shall be established 
where an exchange of freight cars, and passenger cars ean be made in a few 
minutes every day. The President of the Exchange has a’so appointed a com- 
mittee of fifteen leading steamboatmen and merchants to proceed in a body to 
New York City to perfect arrangements whereby reliable and cheap freights can 
be had on grain in bulk from New Orleans to New York. It is desired by many 
Illinois shippers that through bills of lading shall be granted from the point of 
shipment to New York. Eventually this desire will cease, but the fact that New 
Orleans never has been a bulk grain market and the fear of losses canses this 
movem’ nt. 

New Orleans hasa sure remedy for thisevil. It is this: Let every Commission 
Merchant carefully prepare circular statements of the price at which he can fil! 
orders for bulk grain—wheat and corn--and send those circulars to all European 
ports of consumption, make the charge for filling such orders as low as the New 
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York charge, if notlower. If this course is pursned, orders will flow in fast 
enough. 

New Orleans is considered abroad, a city of enormous charges. Her people 
seem to have imbibed the idea that her position was such as to command all the 
commerce of the Mississippi Valley, nolens volens. Chicago railways have suc- 
cessfully proven to. the contrary. Even a part of the cotton trade is seeking other 
routes to the sea, and the undeniable truthis at last too plain to be longer unheed- 
ed, that if New Orleans wants business she must compete for it. Charging two 
and a half per cent. commission for purchasing when New York only charges one, 
will not prove to be a successful competition. I realize perfectly, that at pres- 
ent, under the troublesome system of selling produce in New Orleans, less than 
two and a half per cent. commission would not pay, when the amount of such 
business done comes to be considered. Upon small parcels of grain, dumped 
upon the levee in sacks, that must be looked after, samplecland sold in a retail 
way, two and a half per cent. commission is not too much, and even thn the 
seller is not paid forhis trouble. But I am trying to impressupon the minds of 
the merchants of New Orleans, that this old style of grain business is casting 
its skin, and a new and vigorous business is issuing from the slough. Instead of 
small parcels in sacks, we propose to give you cargoes. And if, therefore, you 
ean be induced to issue circulars setting forth that you will charge one cent per 
bushel, or one percent. commission only, for bnying or selling cargoes of bulk 
grain, to be taken from, or delivered into the elevator, you will be taking a ecom- 
mendable step forward. Will you do it? 

Our local markets are not active. The South has taken over 100,000 barrels of 
flour from Chicago and St. Louis, about equally divided, during 1869. The con- 
sequence has been, a cheapening of the articles by 25 to 30 cents per barrel. I 
believe Ihave never met with so much feeling of uncertainty in regard to the fu- 
ture prices of breadstuffs, as exists to-day. Our dealers have not yet learned 
how to estimate the influence of the yield of wheat grown upon the Pacific coast, 
and therefore are perpetually failing in their calculations. Most dealers are now 
of the opinion that breadstnffs have not yet touched bottom, and our millers, 
acting upon that hypothesis, are all ont of the market, notwithstanding the fact 
that the thousands of overflowing granaries of Iowa have been practically placed 
at their disposal by the liberal poliey adopted by the Illinois Central Railroad, in 
reducing freights on their trunk line toa point so low, that a St. Louis miller is 
enabled tolay wheat down here, if he chooses, five cents per bushel less than 
the quoted market prices. ‘The liberality thus shown by the Illinois Central, will 
some day be appreciated, if it is not now. 

The provision business has been lively during the past month. The status of 
prices have troubled every dealer, and there has been a wide difference of opinion 
concerning the number of hogs in the country, the number killed and packed, 
and the average weight yield, ete., as compared with similar results last 
year. Statistics have been published to show that while there haye been fewer 
packed in the West the deficit has been more than made up by an increased num- 
ber shipped for Eastern packing. Figures by one party are published to show 
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that the average weight falls far under that of last year, while others maintain 
an increase in weight. To me the question resolves itself into this proposition : 
Is there a margin for export at present prices? If yes, then prices will go no 
lower; if no, then I believe there will bea decline. 

The movement of grain to the seaboard via New Orleans, has commenced. 
Mr. Henry A. Homeyer, one of the most enterprising merchants of St. Louis 
possesses, is pushing along the enterprise in his usual vigorous way. He has em- 
ployed some of the best buyers of wheat in Iowa, and they are taking all the 
roads can give them cars to carry, passing it along down to Cairo, thence by barge 
to the elevator in your city. I believe Mr. Homeyer intends consigning the first 
shipment—now en route—to the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans, praying 
that they willreceive the same, and take immediate and effective measures to sell 
it to European buyers. 

[The Chamber of Commerce ackuwowledged the compliment, but preferred that 
» ; should be consigned to commission houses, which has been done. 

In the unfolding years millions of bushels of grain may be annually handled by 
New Orleans merchants, if they will only help themselves to the same extent 
that we in this latitude are willing to help them. An effort should be made to 
dispense at once with the costly system of handling grain in sacks, even in retail 
trade. Every planter could purchase a bulk wagon and haul his corn home in 
bulk, put it into a granary, and thus save the endless expense of sacks. 

There is 2 movement just beginning here, which has for its object, sending tu 
Bremen, Marseilles and Liverpool, a delegation of the leading men of each State 
in the Mississippi Valley, It is proposed to charter a steamer, and provision her 
and have a good time. The turning of emigration to New Orleans, the establish- 
ment of a daily line of steamers, and the accomplishment of direct importation 
are among the objects of this mission. As the matter unfolds I will inform you 


concerniug it. 





ART. XIV.—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


TURPENTINE. 
HINTS FOR THOSE ABOUT TO ENGAGE IN ITS MANUFACTURE. 


Srrvation. —Select your plantation as neara railroad or riveras you ean; you may 
do a very Fyn te business six or seven miles off if the country is favorable for 
hauiing. If the plantation is on a river, turpentine may be hauled two or three 
miles, and rafted down 40 or 50miles, cheaper than to haul to the point of shipment 
six orseven miles. Yet, personsalready settled on thin pine red ean do better 
to make turpentine and haul it ten ortwelve miles than a: anything else they 
make for market. 

Trowser.— ihe best trees are young, thriving, on pretty good soil, of quick 
growth, having the most sap wood. If found on low, level, or moist lands, they 
will yield all the better. Dry seasons are unfavorable for a large crop of turpen- 
tine, and, of course, trees on lands that suffer easily from drouth are least profit- 
able. Old yellow pines run badly, and are only worth boxing when standing 
amidst the better timber. 
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The thicker the growth stands the better, as close forests are less injured by 
hard winds than those more , While the hand has less ground to over in 
attending his task. Forests that will not afford a task of 12,000 boxes on 200 acres 
or less are hardly worth working, unless they are very near the still, or water 
carriage to it. pete 

Boxrna.— -As the future profit of the business depends chiefly on doing this part 
of the work well, let it be carefully attended to, observing the following instruc- 
tions : 

1. In our climate (Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida) this work 
must be done between the Ist of November, and the Ist of March, or a little later 
if the spring is backward and cold, and the turpentine does not begin te run. 

2. The boxes must be cut low down, in small trees within six or eight inches of 
the ground, and ten or twelve inches in large trees. This will be at the swell of 
the roots, where the sap wood is deepest, and the tree less weakened by the eut, 
and because the drip is more certain to fall into the box when it is cut in the r- 
jecting wood. And for this last reason, when the tree is not upright, a box 
must never be cut on the side to which it leans. 

3. The box should be from eight to fifteen inches long, measuring across the 
tree according to its size. ‘The lower edge or rim of the chop must be a level cut, 
very smooth, and have a down slope inwards of two or three inches below the 
outer edge. ‘Thedepth from three to four inches, capable of holding a quart or 
more, unless in a small tree. As a general rule, the cut should extend very little 
into the heart-wood. 

4. The size of the tree determines the number of boxes it will bear and keep 
healthy. Trees under a foot thick should have but one box; those from twelve 
to twenty inches thick should have two boxes; and never more than three in any 
tree. Of course, where the trees are svattering, it may be better to cut more 
boxes, even if the trees do not last as long, than to lose much time with your 
hands. 

5. The task for prime experienced hands is from 450 to 500 boxes a week, or 75 
to 80 aday. And some expert hands will gain a day and do their work well. 
Such hands should be encouraged by receiving pay for extra work. But most 
beginners will not cut at first more than 50 boxes a day, and there is nothing 
gained by tasking them too high, until they have got well used to the proper shape 
and size of boxes. 

CORNERING, —AS 800n as you stop cutting boxes the hands should be set to cutting 
corners to them. This is done by a straight cut four or five inches up the tree from 
each corner of the box, and is usually done with two blows of the axe, taking outa 
chip half or three quarters of an inch deep, which makes a channel to catch the 
turpentine at the corners of the box, and serves as a guide for the chipping after- 
wards. A hand will corner 500 or 600 boxes a day, The turpentine from the 
faces and corners of the new boxes will fill them, without further work, for your 
first. 

Drerrnc. -—This part of business generally begins about the first of April, a little 
earlier or later according to the season, or as soon as the boxes are full. 
But before proceeding to dip, or even to corner your boxes, each 
task, where there are no natural boundaries, should be marked off 
by blazing a line of trees. And every task should be further divided 
by rows of stakes, fifty yards apart, crossing it both ways, from side to side, which 
will eut it oe squares of about half an acre. Without this the overseer of 
several hands cannot possibly inspect their work with any accuracy, nor can the 
hands, however faithful, avoid skipping a great many boxes in cornering, chipping, 


and dipping 

1. ore you begin to dip, place your empty barrels, thirty-five or forty to the 
task, atconvenient distances, all ready to receive the turpentine. 

2. Each hand will require two buckets, holding four or five gallons, so that while 
one is dippinginto the the barrel he can work with the other and lose no time. 
The implement for dipping is made of iron and steel, something like a trowel, with 
a wooden handle, the blade flat, six inches wide and nine or ten long, with a 
rounded point, thin at the edges, and a quarter ofan inch thick in the center, and 
joini é handle, 

3. Dipping must commence as soon as the boxes are pretty well filled, charging 
the hands to watch them, while going over their task to cut corners or chip, as 


. 
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trees run very anegnaly, snd many will overflow. before the rest are full. 

4. The number of dippings in « season vary from four to seven as the extremes. 
Below five, during the first two years, is looked om as poor, and six as very ) nee 
An early or backward spring or fall, J drouths, during which the tree t 
stops running, or heavy driving rains w fillthe boxes with water and float 
out the turpentine, all have their effect on the number of drippi which 
depends otherwise on the poy. mgd and care with which chipping ne. As 
the plantation grows older, the chipping extends — ap the trees, you get 
fewer dippings of soft turpentine, and a greater proportion of hard or 

5. It is not usually necessary to gather the scrape separately until the second 
winter, after the boxes stop running. It will then be nearly equal in bulk to two 
dippings. After that it must be gathered every winter, the bulk increasing the 
longer tha trees are tended. 

6.. For collecting the scrape, instead of buckets, it is better to use a box fif- 
teen or sixteen inches square and ten inches deep, supported on two short legs, so 
as to rest against the tree. The best implement for gathering scrape is a socket 
spade, so that the length of handle can be varied with the height of the work. 
‘the hards crape will require to be trodden into the barrels. 

7. Ahand should dip 1800 to 2000 boxes a day, or fill five or six barrels, so aa 
to get over his task in sixoreight days. It will require more time to collect the 
hard turpentine. 

Curprinc. —Next to careful boxing, the length of time,that your tree will continue 
to yield will depend upon the manner chipping is done, 

i The instrument used is called ‘‘hacker” or ‘‘shave” from its resemblancefto a 
cooper’s round shave, only that the cutting part should be shaped to a rounded 
point, an inch or Lg eel ap ye in diameter, and be supported on a strong spike, 
to be inserted im a handle of convenient length, according to the height of the 
ehipping. e 

2. Take care that the chip extends across the tree no wider than the box; and 
for new or awkward hands it will save much waste to have perpendicular lines 
drawn up the tree from each corner of the box. 

3. From each of these lines the chips should be cut in a down slope towards 
the center of the box. Each fresh chip to be cut at the upper edge of the old 
one, about a quarter of an inch deepinto the wood. A narrow chip or cut will 
bleed as freely as a wide one; half an inch is sufficient. And by this means your 
trees. can be worked longer. If trees are skillfully chipped they will last eight 
or ten years. 

4. A goodhand will ch’p over his task once a week. And, as it is important 
to have it done by the strongest and most expert hands, these should be kept at 
it regularly through the season, while women or inferior hands can dip very well. 
One hand can dip four tasks, while the best hands are kept busy chipping, and 
should go over the whole four or five times between each i ping. On this plan 
the boxes first full can be attended to without interrupting the chipper. 

Havitxe.—One hand strong enough to load, with a pair of good mules anda 
suitable wagon, will hau! the turpentine dipped by ten hands an average dis- 
tance of three miles, with spare time for hauling provisions, empty barrels, ete. ; 
and in the winter can be employed in hauling barrels, staves, ploughing in oats, or 
preparing ground for early peas and potatoes, so as to provide a large part of 
their own forage for himself and team. 

Barrers,—l. The barrelis made thirty-two inches long, including chines, and 
the head about seventeen inches across, with a little bulge in the middle. The 
stavesard heading of pine, to be three eg or seven-eights of an inch thick, 
secured with six strong wooden or iron hoops. 

2. Abarrel of turpentine must weigh two hundred and eigh!y pounds, and any 
over or under weight is added or takeu off, as the case may be, in calculating all 
sales. No allowance for weight of barrel. 

3. A cooper’stask, when working by the day or month, five barrels. His price 
is twenty to twenty-five cents a barrel, for making, when all materials are found 
him, and when he finds all, from thirty-one to thirty-seven cents a piece. 

4. Heading and staves of heart pine are worth $5 a thousand. Sap staves 
about one-fourth less, as they are only fit to hold the hard turpentine or scrape. 
They should be got out and hacked up and dried two orthree months before being 
worked up. Iron hoops suitable can be had in the city at small cost which are 
preferable to wood. 
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5. In a gang of hands getting e every fifth man may be a cooper, and 
will be employed the year through in providing his own materials and keeping the 
others supplied with cane 

GUARDING AGAINST Frrg,—The evil consequence of getting a turpentine planta- 
tion on fire is so great as to juatify the labor of raking around the boxes, so as to 
clear away all the grass and pine straw to a distance of four or five feet. This will 
employ a hand four or five weeks in the winter. The States ought to protect this 
important interest, by enacting severe against those who set out fire 
where it can extend among trees boxed for turpentine. 

GENERAL REMARKS. —The ng ey nome business is comsidered a very healthy 
employment for hands. It may be carried on with littie capital, on lands too poor 
for cultivation, and is, therefore, well suited to persons of small means. If 
is one hand, in the poorest family, able to cut boxes and chip them afterwards, the 
dipping can be done by woman and half-grown children. A poor family, living 
near # railroad orriver, may make something, even if they hire their boxes to be 
cut, buy their barrels, and hire the hauling. 

On the other hand, no business makes Teter returns for common labor, take 
one year with another, not even the culture of cotton and tobacco, especially when 
the amount of capital employed is taken into consideration. A prime exper- 
ienéed hand, in a plantation newly opened, has gathered $600 or $700 w of 
turpentine in a year, leaving a net sum of $400 or $500, after all deductions for 
barrels, hauling, provisions, ete. 

The usual! price for cutting good boxes is $1 per hundred, and food for the 
rand. 

Twelve thousand boxes are an average task, in chipping and dipping. Extra 
prime hands have tended as high as fifteen or sixteen thousand, but or- 
dinary hands will not do justice to more than ten thousand. 

Good trees will yield about three barrels to te thousand boxes at each dip- 
ping for the first three years, one-sixth of this being hard or serape the second 
year, and one-fifth the third year. The proportion of serape imereases as the 
chipping extends higher up the tree, untill it makes half the crop, while the ~ 4 
ping of soft turpentine will be reduced to three or even two a year. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to add some new boxes to the task every year after the 
fourth, in order to keep up a profitable business. In young thrifty trees this 
may be done without increasing the bonds of a task, if the number of boxes was 
limited at first, as previously directed. 

Virgin dip is the name given to all turpentine gathered the first year from new 
boxes; although the first three dippings make much the brightest and best rosin, 
and on this account is worth fifty or seventy-five cents a barrel more than— 

Yellow dip, which is the name of all soft turpentine taken from the boxes after 
the first year. 

Hard or serape is the name for the turpentine which hardens on the face of the 
chipping and never reaches the boxes. This makes a pretty fair rosin, but 
vields not more than a third of the quantity of spirits, and is worth about halt 
price. 

The evaporation of spirits from all soft turpentine is very rapid in hot, dry 
weather, and this makes it important to dip and deliver it at the still without un- 
necessary loss of time. 

Virgin dip will yield about 54 to6 gallons of spirits to the barrel (of 280 
pounds) for the first three dippings, and about five and a half gallons later in 
the season, 

Yellow dip, if delivered early, will turn out six to six and a half gallons. The 
scrape rarely makes as much as three gallons, very often not more than two or two 
and a half to the barrel, 

On an average, all kinds will make two barrels of rosin from three of raw turpen - 
tine. 

When virgin dip is worth $2 50 or $2 75a barrel, yellow dip is worth about $2, 
and the scrape about $1 25 a barrel. 

A word more at the close. It is said above that a turpentine plantation will 
last eight or ten years. This is meant for Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida. In North Carolina, with careful working, it lasts twelve or fourteen year. 
And then begins the business of making tar from trees exactly prepared for it b 
the previous culture. This is nearly as profitable as making turpentine; and wi 
furnisL employment for several years longer. 
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ical Survey of Virginia, the national a, fee of its geographical position and 
commercial advantages, with valuable illustrative maps. 





Pertopicats ror Janvary.—-Southern Planter and farmer, Richmond, Va. 
Country Gentleman, Albany, New York. 
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New Orleans Journal of Medicine, January, 1869. This valuable periodical 
comes filled with excellent original and eclectic science, selected with care and 
published with intelligent comments. The book work and typography is good. 


To Hon. J. H. Sypher, House of Representatives, United States, and Hon. 
W. P. Kellogg, United States Senate, for valuable public documents. 


RatRoad Goops.—We have been favored with a visit from J. Watkins, Esq., of 
Birmingham England, who visits the South with a view to orders in such railroad 
goods as bolts, nuts, chains, spikes, etc. There will soon be an extensive demand 
for these articles in the extension and repair of roads leading from New Orleans 
into Texas ond elsewhere, which we hope it may be to the interest of parties to 
contract for. 


Crrcunak or JonyN. S. Reese & Co., BALTIMORE, GENERAL AGENT FOR THE Pactric Guano 
Company.—CapiTaL, $1,000,000—ITs PRopuUCcTs AND TRADE; ITs RELATIONS TO AGRICULTURE; I7s 
INTERESTS, PoLicy, CHARACTER, AND CLAIMS TO PUBLIC CONFIDENCE.—It is an admitted fact that 
a concentrated commercial fertillizer, of real exce lence, is an essential adjunct to su_cessful farm- 
iog in the Southern and Middle States. 

It will be admitted, that with the crude elements of fertility afforded by Nature, it is within the 
s-ope of humwvn ability, aided by capital, enterprise and science, to furnish a concentrated commercial 
Sertilizer of real excellence. 

It is of the highest importance that such a fertilizer should be furnished at the lowest possible 
cost, in order that the outlay required may not preclude its general and liberal application. It ix 
also necessary to the general] use of such an article, that the character, responsibility and facilities 
of the producers should be such as to afford a reasonable guarantee that the fertilizer bron, ht into 
market may be relied upon for present and continued excellence. 

It is true that many farmers are d-terred from the use of fertilizers other than Peruvian Gueno, 
by a want of confidence in their cont nued reliability, though convinced of their present value. 
‘they adhere to Per..vian Guano, though its price be too high to justfy its liberal use, and though 
experience teaches them its defects. which are manifest in its tendency to produce excessive 
yrowth witho..t corresponding yield; in its tendency to exhaustion; in its injurious effects in time 
of severe drought, &c. all of which result from the misvroportion of its elements. 

This want of confidence is not unnatural, and arises from two principal causes: First—Fertili- 
zers have been placed upon the marke s and commended to farmers, which, either from ignor- 
ance or the inability of the producers, or from less excusable causes, have »roved fro « the first or 
after awhile of little or no value, to the se: ious los of the consumer, both of time and money. 

Secondly—Disastrous seasons occur, in which crops fail from the intervention of natural caus s, 
in whieh event the consumer is predisposed to ascribe the failure in part at least to the partic. lar 
fertil zer used, however «xc llent it may have been, even though his neighbor realize ax great a 
failmre from Peruvian Guano, The tv ought is suggested, that, if Peruviau Guono had been used, 
the failu e would not at least have been so great; hence, a fertilizer possessing the highest value, 
may be, and often is, hastily condemned, and its use retarded, to the detriment of the agricultur- 
al public. 

Th: re is n° power in Peruvian Guano or any other fertilizer to perform its functions if contra- 
vened by natural causes, else rich bottom lands would never fail to yield a crop, when it isa 
known tact they do fail as frequently as fertilized lands. 

A beneficient Providence has aggrevated the crude eiments of fertility in: exhaustless quanti’ ies 
all over the world—upon islands of the sea, and in the sea itself and elsewhere. Nature, how- 
ever, does not yield her treasures without an equivalent. Coal is found imbedded in mountains; 
the pre ious metals are held vound in the quartz rock, and are adapted to the uses for which 
natare designed them, only at the cost of lavor, enterprise and capital. So also these deposits in 
their natural state are not in condition for practical utility, but modern science has developed 
methods by which they are capable of the highest uti ity to the most important of all interests. 
Hence, while nature furnishes the crude material, and science the method, still capi.al, skill, en- 
\erprise and labor are required to adapt them to the purposes designed by nature. 














EDITORIAL. 176 


T e ‘ertilizer introduced by us in 1865, und r the mark of “Soluble Pacific Guano,” is the pro. 


du t of the Pacific Guano oe 

It has been extensively used culture of all crops, from New Jersey to Alabama, with 
results entirely satisfactory; the of failure, in conseyuence of unpropitious seasons, 
b ing no gre:ter than when Peruvian . If the disinterested testimony of farmers is an 
evidence of truth, and we are sure it ; it is true that results irom this guano, when 
applied in like quantities per acre, have y eqnal to those from Peruvian Guano, ana in 
not a few instances, superior to the first crop, while on grass and clover crops followmg, it has 
manifested an eff ct unknown to Peruvian, that three hundred pound: ‘may be applied per acre 
at little or no greater outlay than 200 pounds of Peruvian Guano can be app.ied for. 

In view of the importance of this trade, anu the just demand on the part of consumers for 
assurances, first as to the ability of the Pacific Guano company to bring into market a conceutra- 
ted iertilizer of the highest excellence, at the lowest cost to the farmer; and secondly, as to the 
claims ef the company to the fullest confidence, we propose first to show what their faciliiies are: 
and secondly to show upon what grounds they lay clam to full public confidence in their pro- 
ducts. 

First—The Pacific Guano company is the result of a private association of a few of the largest 
shipping merchants in the United States, engaged in the California trade. the primary vbject 
being to furnish return fr: ights for their svips from the Pacific. This vate associati n was 
subsequently organized into a stock company, with an actual cash ca, ital, invested and at com- 
mand, of $1,000,000, and is unques ionatly the strongest company in the country engaged in this 
important trade, Its stockholders are linaited to but tew in number not exceeding fifteen, em- 
bracing so.ne of the mos' respectable and wealthiest merchants, all of whom are actively engaged 
in business enterprise. of trade and commerce. 

The large capital of the company, is the aggregation of surplus means, by reason of which it 
is enabled to accomplish results uvattainable | y private enterprise. Hence, the company is the 
sole owver of the extensive ueposits from whence it draws supplies of natural phosphate of lime, 
and the other elements which enter into the coraposition of its fertil zer; th refore, with these 
facilities, it procures supplies at lowest cash cost of production, and does not pay profits and com- 
missions t» importers or interme iate parties. 

The Company has called to its aid the best scientific ability that ample means and libera’ policy 
will command, and has acquired invaluable experievce by years of patient enterprise. Hence, 
the Pacific Guano company has the . bility to bring into market the very best fertilizer. at the 
lowest cost to consumers, that ample capital and enterprise, aided by the best :cientific abil- 
ity can produce. 

Secondly—We base the claims of this Company to the fullest public confidence, upon reasons 
founded in the nature of things. Respectability and private character afford good claiws to pub- 
lic confidence; on tuese cousiderations, because in a case like this, these qualities cannot be 
known and appreciated, however xcellent they are. 

Personal interest is esteemed to be the strongest and most universal motive to human action 
and policy, especial'y in matters pertaining to trade and commerce. Hence, if this company 
be judged on this principle alone, its claims to pubtic co fidence are of the highest character, un- 
less it be assumed its policy is dictated by th : grossest ignorance of its best interests. It must 
be seen at once that a company like this, with such large vested interests, must look to perman- 
ence in its trade turough a jong futu.e, to render its capital secure and realize compensation for . 
its investmeuts. If it ccases permanently [to earn dividends, its capital becomes a total loss, 
while it can afford in its beginning ao omit dividends, so that it builds up a safe and permanent 
trade for the future. 

The Pacific Guano Company must, of necess'ty, continue to br ng into market the best fertili- 
zer that its uneqnalied facilities can produce, and, guided by an enlightened policy, it is recog- 
nized by them as their highest interest to put it into market at a minimum profit on its cost, by 
which pollcy its nse is extended. The company looks to small profits, large sales, aud perman- 
ence of trade to insure reasonable returns on surplus capital invested in a legitimate business of 
great public utility. 

It is a well re. ognized principle, that capital, aggregated from surplus means, can be employed 
at a less rate of compensation than can be afforded by private capital; hence, it is true that in all 
enterprises in which large means facilitate economy in production, private resources cannot com- 
pete with aggregated surplus ¢ pital. 

For the foregoing reasons it must bo conceded: first, that the Pacific guano Company possesses 
the ability to furnish the country with a ‘ertilizer undetr its trade mark ot Suluble Pacific Guano, 
of the highest real excellence, at the lowest possible cost to the farmer. 

Secondly, That the only true policy of the Company, dictated by ordinary prudential care for 
its imterests, is to use all its resources to furnish the best possible products that its unequa ed 
facilities can bring to the markets. 

Thirdly, That its character, capital and material interests are such as in the nature of things 
furnish the surest guarantee of the continued excellence of their fertilizer, and eniitles the Com- 
pany to the highe-t claims t» public confidence. 

Fourthly, That a Company like this, involving the permanent investment of large capital; 
founded upon a solid bu is; the ope ations of which are managed by men of the highest mercan- 
tile standing; the products of which are adapted to the promotion of the most important of all 
branches of industry; we think we may say, it will be conceded, that a company such as this, 
sustains no unimportant relation to the agricultural interests of the country. 

N te—Itis nec s<ary for us to note the fact, that in consequence of the reputation acquired by 
the Soluble Pacific Guano, as brought into market by this company, the same name has been 
uiven to ferti izers of total y different character and quality, for which the Pacific Guano com- 
pany is in no way responsib e, and it is not improbable some have been deceived. Hence, it is 
necessary for us to c uti n consumers to see to it that they procure the genuine product of this 
Company, the evidence of which is ths names of the undersigned, branded on eich bag, as 
agents for the Company, otherwise the article is not genuine, JOHN 8, REESE & CO, 




















Brooklyn White Lead Co....... 
Sloats Elliptic Sewing Machine 
Miscellaneous. 
Patent Carriage Break... .. onan 
Stimson’s Scientific Pen....... 
Photographie Art Gallery. . 
A. Broussean & Co.. ee 
pee SD Oe 
Houston Navigation Co......... 
Machine Bale Rope............. 
Real Estate Lottery ...... ....... 
Boots, John Slater................ 
Northern Line Packets.. 
Pacific Guano Co.. 
DD. Di Beg... <: 
Virginia Classical School.......... 
Ward Female Seminary.......... 
Ei rr 
Fruit Trees........ 
Garden Seeds............... yao 
Biackmar’s Music Store .......... 
J. Ross & Co. .... 
Patent Medicines. 
Alleock'’s Porous f 
Me Lane *s.. 
C. Bowers. : 
le welry, Wate he 8, ‘de. 
S. Tiler... . aes; aire 
Boogher Bros,........ 
Jusurance. 
ZEtna Insurance Co...... 
St. Louis Mntual Life Co.......... 
State Co. of Nashville............ 
Globe Mutual Life Co............ 
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directories, 
extent into many hands. 
yrtional reduction of price as to space. 
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The Nashville Life Co............ 





One-fourth is p yavle in advance. 
Peidehing the Review in New Orleans, and solicit the patronage of the merchants to the exten 
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INDEX. 
Manufactures. Louisiana Equitable Life Co... .. 

Sampson Brothers .. ... ......-- Hotels. 
Union Washing Machine Co...... Charleston Hotel. ................ 
Portable Pipe Organ Co.......... Ashland House...... ............ 
Rhodes Standard Manures........ Gitmer Hotne.. ...,.......2ae.... 
Albany Cotton Gin Mannfg Co.... Exchange Hotel............... 
Tron Cotton Ties.............---- Emctede® Hotel.........5.05-. Mess 
Cooks Evaporator, etc......... oe mete os Yee 
Wm. Wilson & Son....... , ee T. Brooks. 
St. Louis Lead and Oil ee | Hevdnoen Cutlery, ete. 
Missouri Mills. . ; Slark, Stauffer & Co 
Pecora White Lead Co....... Orgill, Bros. & Co...... 


H. & J. Hopkins. . 
a ge aS 
. Hood. ; ; 
7; m. ‘A. Robinson &Co...... 
Chichester & Co,........... dig 
Brown & Lang........... ..... 
A. G. Rogers « Co.. 
Grocers, é 
E. J.. Hart & Co......... 
Education— Literature. 
| N. O. Young Ladies’ Institute. 
| Virginia Military Institute........ 
** The New Eclectic,”............ 
Elements of Euclid............ 
| ‘Mivwll @ Wieder... .5........ 
Soulé’s Commercial College. ..... 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 
Taylor, McElroy & Co........... 
S. N. Moody. . F 
J. J. Albert , i ove 
Commission Merchants and Factors. 
Gaillard & Minott............. 
C. J. Laveque..... 
J. L. Taylor...... mb 
James Connoly & Co.. 
S. Root ... 
Br ok ers. 
| Lancaster & Co 








Townsend & Co 

Royster, Trezevant & Co... 

‘Townsend & Lyman 
Banieers. 

Conner & Wilson ............... 

Manning & DeForest............. 

Wm. K. Utley & Co. 





TO ADVERTISERS.—We have respectfuly to remind merchants that the De Bow’s Southern 
and Western Directory is a cheap and effective me ivm for coming Lefore the pub ic. 
established paper w. ich goes chiefly to S uthern and Western readers 
itrepeais the aivert sement twelve times a yeur, 
The price is reasonable, be ng $126 j«r 
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